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— ve ve use fo an ae the technical knowledge which may be acquired within the a on even where they are unable to remain for 











+kTHE LEHIGH UNIVERSITY.#< 


THOMAS MESSINGER DROWN, LL. D., President. 


THE UNIVERSITY OFFERS THE FOLLOWING COURSES: 
Ls GERERAL AL MITERATURE. t. Tae Crassicat Course. 2. Tue Latin-Screntiric Course. 3. Tue Courssz | 
in SCIENCE AND 

i. TRONNOL OGY. 1. Twe Course ts Crvit Encinexrinc. 2. Tus Course in MecHAnNIcAL ENGINEERING. 3, 
Me Courses 1x Mipinc Encinr«ninc awp Meratiurcy. 5. Tue Course my Evecrricat Encingerrinc, 6. Tue 
in ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
. The authorities of the University, being convinced that many men who desire eventually to 

study a technical » would erpcosiots a goitney literary education, have decided to offer to such persons an 
= eam culture studieswith those which | to practical life. Any student who wishes to do so, will be permitted to 
such technical studies as are approved by the faculty for a portion of the regular work of the Jurior and Senior years. 
At at ae Med oft of the a a he will receive the literary degree appropriate to his course. If he then chooses to complete the tech- 
nical toon depondieg in which bstituted studies belong, he can do so, and may expect to receive the techsical degree in from one to 
the course chosen and the diligence of the student. This opportunity will be valuable to many who 


cei 


technical course ; while to those who can avail themsclves of the combired courses, it offers a means for acquiring ay 


training, which will fit them for more effective work and for greater success in the future. 
For turther information, tor Registers, and for descriptive Circulars of the different Courses, address 


THE SECRETARY OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, sourTH pralaimnannandes: pA. 


Very Rare and Beautiful Picture for Schools and Homes, 


E wish to put this valuable 
@ picture, “Christ Blessing 
Little Children,” into 
Schools and Homes all over 
Pennsylvania—at no cost to sub- 
scribers. We shall send it out, 
postpaid, to all subscribers for 
the New Volume (48) of THE 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL, which begins with our next 
issue, July, 1899. This noble 
picture will be seen and enjoyed 
upon the wall in many places 
long after the present generation 
has passed away. And all the 
while it will have been an influ- 
ence for good the value of which 
cannot be estimated. We donot 
know anything better which THE 
JOURNAL can send to its friends. 
The price of the pictureis $1.50, 
but to subscribers for Volume 48 
we send it free of cost, postpaid. 


The size 1s 24x 30 inches, plate 
FIFTY times the size hereshown. 

















Christ Blessing Little Children. —Le Jeune. Commit * Hannah, the e Mother, to Memory. 
‘The Master has come over Jordan,”’ ) pa over the hills of Judah, 
Said Hannah, the mother, one day; | Along by the vine-rows green, 
‘**Is healing the people who throng Him, With Esther asleep on her bosom, 
With a touch of His finger, they say. And Rachel her brothers between; 
And now I shall carry the children,— ’Mong the people who hung on His teaching, 
Little Rachel and Samuel and John; | Or waited His touch and His word; 
I shall carry the baby Esther, | Thro’ the row of proud Pharisees list’ ning, 
For the Lord to look upon."’ | She pressed to the feet of the Lord. 
The father looked at her kindly; | Now, why shouldst thou hinder the Master,’’ 
But he shook his head and smiled, | Said Peter, ‘‘ with children like these? 
‘* Now, who but a doting mother Seest not how, from morning till evening, 
Would think of a thing so wild? He teacheth, and healeth disease?’’ 
If the children were tortured by demons, Then Christ said, ‘‘ Forbid not the children; 
Or dying of fever, ’twere well; Permit them to come unto me;”’’ 
Or had they the taint of the leper, | And He took in his arms little Esther, 
Like many in Israel.’’ | And Rachel He set on His knee. 
“‘Nay, do not hinder me, Nathan; And the heavy heart of the mother 
I feel such a burden of care: ) Was lifted all earth-care above, 
If I carry it to the Master, As He laid His hands on the brothers, 
Perhaps I shall leave it there. | And blessed them with tenderest love; 
If He lay His hand on the children, As he said of the babes in His bosom, 
My heart will be lighter, I know; ‘‘ Of such are the kingdom of Heaven;’’ 
For a blessing forever and ev er And strength for all duty and trial, 
Will follow them a as they go.’ . _ That hour t to her spirit was given. 
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} E who has immortal life feels and | 


knows it; no one else can be per- 
suaded of its existence. Trying to arrive 
means of the understanding is like trying 
to arrive at certainty as regards sound 
by means of the eyesight or the taste. 
Spiritual things are spiritually discerned. 
The great law is, that ‘‘eye hath not 


seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered | 
into the heart of man, the things which | 


God hath prepared for them that love 
him: but God hath revealed them unto 
us by his Spirit:’’ This excludes not 


only man’s senses, but his natural intel- | 


lectual powers also, a// the powers of the 
natural man. After all, the best thing I 
know in regard to this matter is the reply 
of the man who answered the arguments 
of his infidel friend by saying: ‘‘It may 
be as you say—I do not care to argue the 
question. You may not be immortal, 
but /am/’’—/. S. Kieffer. 


While drinking whiskey was the fash- 
ion all about him, Abraham Lincolu 
never forgot his dead mother’s re- 
quest to close his lips against intoxi- 
cants. Once when he was a member of 
Congress, a friend criticised him for his 
seeming rudeness in declining to test the 
rare wines provided by their host, urging 
asareason for the reproof: ‘‘ There is 


| and a man in a home of refinement,’ 
| sisted the friend. 





certainly no danger of a man of your | 
| of reflections and to welcome another, to 


years and habits becoming addicted to its 
use.”’ ‘“‘T mean no disrespect, John,’’ 
answered Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘ but I promised 
my precious mother only a few days be- 


fore she died that I would never use any- 
thing intoxicating as a beverage, and I 


| consider that promise as binding to-day 
at certainty as regards immortality by | 


as it was the day I gaveit.’’ ‘‘ There is 
a great difference between a child sur- 
rounded by a rough class of drinkers 
’ in- 
But a promise is a 
promise forever, John, and when made to 
a mother is doubly binding,’’ replied Mr. 
Lincoln.—Zfworth Herald. 


Most teachers feel that the school life 
of the average child is pitifully inade- 
quate for the work needed to be done in 
it, but I am persuaded that in no other 
way can we make so lasting an impression 
for good on children under ten or twelve 
years of age as by fostering their inborn 
love of the outdoor world. ‘‘ There are 
no bad naturalists,’’ a lady once re- 
marked in discussing this question, and 
it is true. There may have been some 
not strictly orthodox, measured by your 
little yardstick or mine, but the criminal 
classes never have been, and never will be, 
recruited from among the lovers of nature. 


Children are taught all manner of 
things with assiduity in this educational 
age; yet how seldom are they regularly 
and systematically trained to exert their 
will, to govern their thoughts, to control 
their emotions, to witudraw from one set 


form those mental habits which will con- 
duce to their permanent welfare, and to 
avoid forming those which will injure 
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and corrupt them. Their years of de- 
pendence are wasted unless they are fitted 
for independence, unless they are led 
to build up a charactar for themselves by 
continual and persevering self-control and 
intelligent self-government. 





To live content with small means; 
to seek elegance rather than luxury, 
and refinement rather than fashion; to 
be worthy, not respectable, and wealthy, 
not rich ; to study hard, think quietly, 
talk gently, act frankly ; to listen to stars 
and birds, to babes and sages with open 
hearts; to bear all cheerfully, do all 
bravely, await occasions, hurry never 
in a word, to let the best, unbidden and 
unconscious, grow up through the com- 
mon; this is to be my symphony. 
Channing. 


Every teacher should give a series of 
lessons to advanced classes in the use of 
unabridged dictionaries. Ability to dis- 
criminate between the various meanings 
which one word may have, and to under 
stand the many abbreviations used in 
connection with the words, is in itself no 
small part of a liberal education. But 
the young student needs much guidance 
through what must sometimes seem to 
him a labyrinth of definitions. For in- 
stance, glancing at random through the 
dictionary, the word ‘“‘line’’ strikes the 
eye. Twenty-nine definitions are given. 
This is an extreme case, but there are 
thousands of words which have from 
three to six definitions. It is suggested 
that a few words be taken for lessons, 
and that the class be made familiar with 
every mark, abbreviation, and definition. 
One word may easily make a lesson. 
For example, the verb present. Explain 
v. t., imp. and pp., F. presenter, L. pre- 
sentare. Let the seven definitions which 
follow be analyzed carefully. Let the 
abbreviation, eés., in the seventh, be 
noted and explained ; also, the abbrevia- 
tions, poet., math., geog., script., mach., 
mil., fort., mus. In the twenty-eighth 
definition, what information do the letters 
U. S. convey? The unabridged diction- 
ary is a much neglected book.— Western 
School Journal. 


One of the oddest and most persistent 
delusions of our time, is that the moral 
training of the young is done or can be 
done mainly through books and sermons, 
or, in other words, through direct ad- 
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dresses to the understanding. What 
makes this delusion all the odder is, that 
everybody knows it to be a delusion by 
his own experience. Everybody knows 
in his own case that nothing, apart from 
hereditary influences, has had so large a 
part in the formation of his character as 
the associations and examples of his 
youth, and above all, as the career of 
those, both in public and private, whom 
he was taught to admire by seeing his 
parents and employers and neighbors 
honoring them. This is so true that one 
can tell almost with certainty what kind 
of men any given generation will pro- 
duce by seeing the kind of men it was 
taught to applaud and to imitate in its 
childhood. Exampleis more than precept. 





TELLING THE BEES. 


Out of the house where the slumberer lay 
Grandfather came one summer day, 
And under the pleasant orchard trees 
He spake thus wise to the murmuring bees: 
‘* The clover-blossom that kissed her feet 
And the posie-bed where she used to play 
Have honey store, but none so sweet 
As ere our little one went away. 
O bees, sing soft, and, bees, sing low ; 
For she is gone who loved you so.’’ 
A wonder fell on the listening bees 
Under those pleasant orchard trees, 
And in their toil that summer day 
Ever their murmuring seemed to say : 
‘* Child, O child, the grass is cool, 
And the posies are waking to hear the song 
Of the bird that swings by the shaded pool, 
Waiting for one that tarrieth long.’’ 
’T was so they called to the little one then, 
As if to call her back again. 
O gentle bees, I have come to say 
That grandfather fell asleep to-day, 
And we know by the smile on grand father’s face 
He has found his dear one’s hiding-place. 
So, bees, sing soft, and, bees, sing low, 
As over the honey-fields you sweep— 
To the flowers abloom and the trees ablow 
Sing of grandfather fast asleep ; 
And ever beneath these orchard trees 
Find cheer and shelter, gentle bees. 
Eugene Field. 





An Israelite philosopher, after having 
learned in the schoo of a wide and 
varied experience, found the same im- 
mortality of fruition of mind-growth in 
that so oft repeated and so little under- 
stood gem of Hebrew poetry, ‘‘ Let us 
hear the conclusion of the whole matter ; 
fear God and keep his commandments ; 
for this is the whole duty of man.’’ This 
is the final word in any system of educa- 
tion. It furnishes the objective point to 
which we are to grow. This theory of 
education of Plato and the author of Ec- 
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clesiastes ought to be regarded as one of 
the settled facts in the world of thought. 
But it is nét so—too many educators 
have been dwarfed in their growth be- 
fore they reached this fully-grown state. 
That master teacher—the Galilean—once 
said to his disciples that there were many 
things to be said to them, but at that 
time they could not bear them. They 
must grow up to the measure of these 
truths before they could be revealed. 


The advancing man discovers how 
deep a property he hath in all literature 
—in all fable as well as in all history. 
He finds that the poet was no odd fellow 
who described strange and impossible 
situations, but that universal man wrote 
by his pen a confession true for one and 
true for all. His own secret biography 
he finds in lines wonderfully intelligible to 
him, dotted down before he was born. 
One after another he comes upon his pri- 
vate adventures with every fable of 
Esop, of Homer, of Hafiz, of Ariosto, of 
Chaucer, of Scott, and verifies them with 
his own head and hands.—/merson. 


The least educational fitness which 
childhood can demand is that its teacher 
should be a live man or woman. The 
‘‘ personal equation’’ is of special im- 
portance in teaching where much of the 
influence exerted over the child is by ex- 
ample rather than precept. Strong man- 
hood or womanhood is required to make a 
good teacher. Character and the personal 
habits of neatness, good taste, social and 
ethical refinement are as essential quali- 
fications in teaching as physical health, 
and good hearing and eyesight.—So/dan. 


The best of a book is not the thought 
which it contains, but the thought it 
suggests ; just as the charm of music 
dwells not in the tone, but in the echoes 
of our hearts.— Holmes. 


The reputation of some superintend- 
ents increases more perceptibly than that 
of the schools under their control. Some- 
times a man who is widely known and 
talked about in the newspapers as a great 
educational light has very poor schools. 
He is too busy with himself and the 
management of his advertising to make 
the most of his legitimate opportunities 
for usefulness. Others there are who 
give too much strength and time to 
lecturing and literary work to be of much 
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use to the 
them. One superintet 
is remembered whose 

writings were highly 

teachers never felt his influence 
schools were running in 
too busy with his pen to give much at- 
tention to school supervision. A few 
superintendents still remain whose chief 
business is to keep in office, and they are 
kept busy trying to make themselves 
solid with the politicians and propping 
themselves with influence of secret 
societies, churches, and social organiza- 
tions. —. School Journa 
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A smail boy was at a table where his 
mother was not near to take care of him, 
and a lady next to him volunteered her 
services. ‘‘ Let me cut your steak for 
yon,’’ she said,—‘‘if I cut it the way 
you like it,’’ she added, with some de- 
gree of doubt. ‘‘ Thank you,’’ the boy 
responded, accepting her courtesy; ‘‘I 
shall like it the way you cut it, even if 
you don’t cut it the way I like it.’’ 

Here is a good spelling test for the 
boys and girls: Due, dew; doe, dough ; 
die, dye; dying, dyeing; desert, dessert; 
Dane, deign; descent, dissent; dire, dyer, 
draft, draught; doom, dome; door, doer; 
envelope, envelop; ewe, yew, hue, you, 
Hugh; Ernest, earnest; earl, hurl; eddy, 
heady; elm, helm; erred, heard, herd; 
Eve, heave; ewer, hewer, your; eel, heel; 
ear, hear, here; eye, high, I, ay. 

Were a star quenched on high 
For ages would its light, 
Still traveling downward from the sky, 
Shine on our mortal sight. 
So when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken, 
The light he leaves behind h 
Upon the lives of men.—Z< 
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The essential difference between a 
good and bad education is this—that one 
draws the child on to learning by making 
it sweet to him; the latter drives the 
child to learn by making it sour to him 
if he does not. 

in our high schools, and in the highest 
grades of grammar schools, some time 
should be devoted each day to current 
news. A few pupils will be found well 
informed; but the larger majority are 
lamentably ignorant of current events. 
Some parts of the blackboard surface 
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might be set apart as a “‘ bulletin’’ upon 
which should be transcribed, as concisely 
as possible, the important news of the 
day. Limited space would require close 
scrutiny. The pupils themselves might 
select the editors for short terms of ser- 
vice, the editors being excused for the 
time from further work in composition. 
A few moments given to a general study 
of the outlines of the news, with maps 
opened, would prove a fine lesson in geo- 
graphy. Knowledge of the past history 
of the peoples or places would be revived. 
The pupil's course of miscellaneous read- 
ing might be modified and made more 
productive of good by connecting it with 
current events. The value of such an 
exercise must of course depend upon the 
intelligence and judgment of the teacher, 
and one single exercise of the schoolroom 
would more surely enlarge the former and 
strengthen the latter.—/. 1. Pickard, 


It isn’t so very long ago that a teacher 
in the city of New York pressed an ap- 
lication for a principalship on the ground 
of long experieuce, and was refused by 
the Board of Education because length 
of service could not be considered of itself 
a prime qualification. Time served in 
one position does not necessarily qualify 
for a higher one, though many school 
boards seem to consider this an axiom. 
Often the only result of experience has 
been confirmation of wrong notions held 
at the start. But the worst feature of it 
all is that the teacher who relies wholly 
upon his own experience feels no need of 
any special preparation for greater use- 
fulness and higher positions. The 
teacher who draws upon his initial intel- 
lectual resources for twenty-five years 
without increasing and enriching them 
by observation, reading and reflection, 
ought to be dropped rather than consid- 
ered fit for promotion owing to “long 
experience.’’—V. Y. School Journal. 

The Figaro of Paris suggests that our 
flag is older than any of the national 
standards of the Old World Powers. It 
says: It was adopted in 1777 by the 
Congress of the thirteen colonies of North 
America, then at war with the mother 
country. The yellow and red Spanish 
flag came out about 1785; the French tri- 
color was adopted in 1794; the red Eng- 
lish emblem, with the union jack in the 
upper corner, dates from 1892; the Sar- 
dinian (now the Italian) flag first flut- 
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tered in 1848; the Austro-Hungarian flag 
was one of the consequences of the com- 
promise of 1867; the present German flag 
first appeared in 1871, and the Russian tri- 
color is quite a recent affair. The only 
modification that the American flag has 
undergone since its origin consists in the 
addition of a new star every time a new 
state is taken into the Union. Thestars 
now number 45, and it is more than 
likely this addition will be continued. 

‘*As every sportsman knows,”’ said an 
enthusiastic hunter, ‘‘it is easy to see a 
rifle bullet in the air, and those fired 
from the new high-power guns are very 
curious to look at. Stand a dozen yards 
to one side of the mark, and let a friend 
blaze away at any range with a small 
calibre weapon, using smokeless powder, 
and you'll see a strange, bluish-white 
streak the instant the bullet strikes 
home. The streak is apparently a couple 
of inches wide, and several feet long, and 
is more like a flash of light than any- 
thing else I can think of. With the old- 
fashioned Remington or Springfield car- 
bine the bullet has the appearance of a 
long black rod, and I don't know why 
there should be such a difference in the 
optical illusion produced by the smaller 
calibre. I have heard some people deny 
that the bullet can be seen, but they are 
very much in error. It all depends ou 
getting the right view-point. A few feet 
either way will render the missile invisi- 
ble, but the right spot is soon found by 
experiment, and after that the thing is 
as plain as day.’’ 


Some men help to pay for plate glass 
for the windows of saloons, while the 
sashes at home are stuffed with old rags. 
A tailor-made suit is often worn by a cur, 
and it is not a rare thing for a donkey to 
sport a fashionable tile and patent-leath- 
ers. A town’s tobacco'bill would sup- 
port all her churches handsomely. Her 
whiskey bill would probably do this, 
and pay all the expenses of the city gov- 
ernment besides. Many a fellow struts 
on the streets in fine clothing puffing a 
cigar, when he can not get credit ina store 
for a bar of soap. Modesty often keeps 
merit in the background, but it is in good 
company, though at times it may be a 
trifle lonesome, for the company is rarely 
numerous. Idleness, backed up by down- 
right, old-fashioned laziness, is a prolific 
source of want and suffering. Not more 
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than one-half of the people in the world 
labor systematically and continually; the 
other half are parasites, shrewdly sharing 
the fruits of the laborers or hanging 
heavily about their necks and living by 
alms.—JAZissouri School Journal. 


A woman was heard to say the other 
day: ‘‘ Bill, here comes the book an’ the 
lightnin’ rod man, an’ the wire fence fel- 
ler, an’ the clock peddler, an’ the heathen 
subscription woman, an’ the caterpillar 
exterminator, an’ the man that cures 
chills while you shake; and if Spring 
ain’t here now, all I’ve got to say is— 
signs is mighty deceivin’. ‘Turn the key 
on me, an’ then lock yourselfin the barn.’’ 


The square man measures the same 
each way and haint got any winny edges 
or cheap lumber in him. He is free from 
knots and sap and won’t warp. He is 
klear stuff, and I don’t care what you 
work him up into he won’t swell and he 
won't shrink. He is amongst men what 
good kiln-dried boards are amongst car- 
penters; he won't seasoncrack. It 
doesn’t make any difference which side 
of him yu come up to, he is the same 
bigness each way, and the only way to 
get at him ennyhow, is to face him. He 
knows he is square and he never spends 
time trying to prove it.—/osh Billings. 

The clove tree is an evergreen, which 
grows four or five times as high as a man, 
The cloves are the flower-buds, which 
are picked before they begin to open, and 
dried in the shade. The best cloves are 
brought from Molucca Island, in the In- 
dian Archipelago, but many are raised 
also in Sumatra, Zanzibar, the West 
Indies, and Brazil. 


Experience shows that success is less 
due to ability than to zeal. The winner 
is he who gives himself to the work, 
body and soul.—#urton. 


Arthur Gilman’s report of Helen 
Adams Keller’s first year of college pre- 
paratory work is wonderfully interesting 
and rich in suggestion. Here isa young 
woman blind and deaf from infancy, 
whose mind has been awakened through 
the touch of intelligent and patient love, 
and has achieved what few girls of her 
age have been able to achieve in scholar- 
ship, and real mastery of the best that 
has been thought and said in the world. 
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Her preparation for th ination for 
which she 
passed that examination might well be 
classed among the wonders of the world. 
She passed successfully in every subject, 
and took honors in English and German. 
‘*No candidate in Harvard or Radcliffe 
College was graded higher in English 
than she.’’ And this, too, but a 
single year’s study on strictly prepara- 
tory lines. She hasan uncommon mind, 
which, Mr. Gilman says, is especially 
endowed in logical power. 


college and the success with 


Liter 


Crime is nothing but illegal cruelty, 
so all cruelty qualifies for crime, and 
cruelty is simply unkindness, the chief 
cause of all unhappiness. Knowledge 
confers power, but kindness prevents its 
evil exercise, so both must be taught. 
Children who are taught kindness to 
animals, of which man is one, rarely be- 
come criminals, and a famous lawyer who 
had looked much at life, declared that 
‘brains without heart far more dan- 
gerous than heart without brains.’’ 


1S 


How noble should be our action, how 
faithful our thought, how restrained and 
true our speech! When we think of how 
many characters we shall form a part, 
how strongly should we build our own! 
When we think of our immortality in 
men, how eagerly should we labor to be 
worthy of thatimmortality! Being dead, 
you wil] speak—what sort will be your 
speech? Your works will follow you; 
ask yourself what kind of works will fol- 
low. Todie, and know that men, when 
they think of you, will be gayer, truer, 
more loving, more pitiful, more God's 
children—that would make Death’s face 
look kind. ‘To die, and know that when 
men think of you inspiration will 
arise, but only the memory of gloom, or 
hatred, or falsehood, or pitilessness—that 
makes death terrible. Be other Let 
your works follow you with inspiring 
power. Speak from the grave to comfort, 
kindle and redeem, O ye teachers! 

When Prof. Morse was trying to secure 
an appropriation from Congress to build 
the first telegraph line, he met with con- 
siderable opposition from skeptical mem- 
bers who knew nothing of electricity, 
and thought that Prof. Morse was either 
a charlatan ora lunatic, and his inven- 
tion a clever fraud. He was finally suc- 
cessful, as all the world knows, and tele- 
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wise. 
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In the ancient cathedral of Lubeck, 
North Germany, there is an old slab 
bearing the admonitory inscription: 

‘*Thus speaketh Christ our Lord to us; 

Ye call me Master, and obey me not; 


graph wires now cover the earth, while 
the daily receipts run up into the mil- 
lions. Yet it was only fifty-four years 
ago, in 1845, that the first telegraph 
office was opened in Washington, and 





the receipts from April 1 to 4, inclusive, | Ye call me Light, and see me not; Ly 
were only one cent. On April 5 the re- | Ve call re rine or i we a“ 
ceipts rose to 12}2 cents, and on the 6th | Ye « i] n e Wise : and follow me pot: 
and 7th fell off to nothing. April 8 the Ye call me Fair, and love me not 
office took in $1.32, and April 9, $1.04. | Ye call me Rich, and ask me not; 
These figures are a curiosity nowadays! | Ye call me Eternal, and seek me not, ; 
; fi et ale : ; Ye call me Gracious, and trust me not; 

: ; Ye call me Noble, and serve me not; : 
The following useful and suggestive | Ye call mse Miahty. and honer te mot: 
lesson upon a grain of coffee is taken Ye call me Just, and fear me not; 
from the Indiana School Journal, Try If 1 condemn you, blame me not.”’ a 





the same plan with a grain Of corn, a 


grain of wheat, an orange, a bunch of 
grapes, and other subjects: Where may 


Joy is of many grades. Man is like an 
orchestra, and as the music of each dif- 
I have it grown? How many miles from | ferent instrument is distinctive, so is the 
here? Is the country larger or smaller | joy of each different faculty. Complete 
than the United States? How does its | joy is the harmonious joy of all. Man is 
climate compare with ours? In what | an animal. There is a joy of his animal i 
kind of soil does it grow? In what kind | nature. It may be perfectly innocent, : 
of land—low or high? Is it a cultivated | harmless, healthful. It is seen in the ‘ 
plant? What other countries besides the | mere animal spirits of a healthy boy. 
one you named produce coffee? What | Blessed is the man who so keeps his ani- 
people are engaged in its production? | mal nature pure and strong that he 
Name the different kinds of coffee you | keeps pure and strong the joy of his 








know. Do you drink coffee? To what kind | childhood. There is a joy in the social ¥ 
does the grain you brought to school be- | faculties, in the interchange of life with ” 
long? How was this grain brought to | life, in commingling the joy of the ani- i 
this country? Describe the route. Did | mal life with that of others in certain 
it come in boxes or sacks? About how | phases of intellectual activity. 
many pounds in a sack? What was the | acaanemnmee 
color of this grain when the retail dealer | Doubtless the century now drawing to 
received it? What color is it now? | a close might have many names. We 
What changed the color? Who did it? | might, in history, call it ‘‘ the century of 
What else must be done before it is ready | the railroad,’ or ‘‘the century of elec- i 
for use? Who does this? tricity.’’ But it would be unjust to 
— | withhold the honor of naming it also 

The teacher’s purpose may not be ap- | ‘‘ the century of elementary education.’’ : 
parent in the school-room, but, for all | Without at all forgetting preceding cen- 3 
that, it will be there and be felt. A | turies, it must be admitted that it is only i 
skeptic met a young minister who had | within the last one hundred years that : 
lately come to the town, was struck by | elementary instruction has been adopted sd 
his general appearance, and determined | by the State—been made one of the es- ; | 
that he would go to hear him preach. | sential functions of public power; has { 
He said he was asking himself all the | been organized, systematized, and has - 
while the question, *‘Why does he | conquered little by little the entire world. t 
preach?’’ He made up his mind that he | — , | 
was sincere and went steadily to hear | Any success that has come to me has st 
him; Children ask similar questions at | been due largely to the fact that I have = 
times, School officers and business men | always endeavored strictly to attend to t 
ask tltem also. ‘‘ Why do I teach?’’ | business. Let me give an illustration. 4 t 
‘‘Why em I a Superintendent ?”’ the | When I was a boy in a printer’s office : i 
thoughtful man will ask himself. If he | and it came along about three o’clock in \ 
does it with money as the first and only | the afternoon, I would say to myself, r 
motive, he quts himself loose from that | Suppose the proprietor should come up t 
large and noble class whose motive is to | where we were at work and say, ‘‘ Robert, im 6€«&« 
make things better than they are. | what have you been doing to-day ?”’ , a 
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what would I answer? He never did 
such a thing, but I used to reason to my- 
self, ‘‘Suppose he was to do it?’ If I 
could not, with pride and pleasure, point 
to what I had been doing, I would pack 
up at six o’clock and leave the place. I 
consider that kind of spirit is an element 
of success, and there is always room for 
young men who show that kind of dispo- 
sition. The indolent boy who shiftlessly 
goes through his day’s work will never 
reach the goal of success. The youth 
who is constantly watching the clock, 
waiting until it shall strike six, and tries 
to ‘‘ kill time’’—well, it will not be long 
before time will kill him, so far as busi- 
ness is concerned.—Aodbert Bonner. 

All the rules of the school are simply 
helps to the scholar in doing the work of 
the school. Like the chapel bell, they 
are on his account; only he cannot be 
left to choose whether he will, or will 
not, disregard them; for by such dis- 
regard his life may be greatly harmed. 


A book is a living voice. It is a spirit 
walking upon the face of the earth. It 
continues to be the living thought of a 
person separated from us by space and 
time. Men passaway; monuments crum- 
ble into dust; what remains and survives 
is human thought.—Swez/es. 
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EDUCATION- IN PORTO RICO. 


MAJOR GEO. G. GROFF, U. S. A. 


‘OME months ago, I sent you a hasty 
.) note from this Island in reference to 


Public Schools. It has recently been my 
duty to inspect the sanitary condition of 
schools, and in that way I have become 
better acquainted with the working of 
the system. 

Porto Rico has a system of Public 
Schools, formerly, and still, in charge of 
the Department of the Interior, called 
here ‘‘ Fomento.’’ General John Eaton, 
well aud favorably known to your read- 
ers from his long connection with the 
Bureau of Education, is in control, under 
the title of ‘‘ Inspector of Schools.’’ It 
is said that great progress has been made 
withiu recent years, but there is still 
room for growth in the system. The 
towns are all supplied with schools, and 
probably all the children who apply are 
accommodated. The great bulk of the 
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Vv, 
children are however not in school. 
Thus in Arecibo, a principal city, witha 
population of 10,000, 
pupils enrolled in the six s 
county adjacent, with a 
25,000 there are but nine schools. 
are no school-houses at only 
being reported for the whole 
Schools are held in the houses the 
teachers. These we have found be 
clean, well lighted and well ventilated. 
They are also well furnished with appa- 
ratus, such as would be in ele- 
mentary schools. There are always verv 
excellent wall maps of all the great divi- 
sions of the earth. 
sample sets of the metric weights and 
measures, blocks for square and cube 
root, a crucifix, etc. 

Instruction iven in reading 


there are onl: 305 
In the 
population of 
There 
three 
Island. 


noois 


Oo! 


to 


needed 


Several globes, 


gi g, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, morals, religion and pa- 
triotism, geography, natural history, ele- 
mentary physics, algebra and geometry, 
history, and possibly in other subjects. 
In reading and writing they excel. They 
are a nation of good penmen. Each 
Portorequenian takes special pride in his 
signature, which is always exactly repro- 
duced from boyhood to old age. 

It may be of interest to teachers at 
home to know how this skill in penman- 
ship is attained. Weobserved, 1. That 
there is great pride exhibited in display- 
ing skill with the pen. The first work 
in writing consists of exercises in copy- 
books, in which the letters are printed in 
pale ink, the pupil tracing the letters 
over the printed ones. 3. In copying 
from a book of script k in use 


is 


The book 
contains 150 pages of matter, all in script. 
This is all copied upon sheets of foolscap 
paper. It may be said, in addition, that 
there is a separate room for penmanship, 
in which the desks are all occupied dur- 
ing noon hours by children writing. No 
writing charts seem to be used, and no 
lessons given. It is simply to imitate a 
given copy. 

Each school possesses a large wall map 
of the United States, a large Union flag, 
and the children and teachers all seem 
very loyal to the Union. The islanders 
are, however, a distinct people. Climate, 
soil and admixture of races has produced 
the Portoriquenian, asmall, dark-skinned, 
thin-lipped, straight-haired, docile and 
intellectually quick people. Much more 
of the Indian than of the negro is seen in 
the masses. Indeed, it is claimed that 
the negro tends to die out in the island, 
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while the pure type of native is ex- 
ceedingly prolific. They are wonder- 
fully given to talking and disputing 
among themselves, but all ends in talk. 

The schools are ungraded. There are 
no grammar or high schools. There is 
no college or university in the American 
sense of the word. All these must come 
at an early date, for one million Ameri- 
can citizens can surely support one col- 
lege. There is a normal school for girls 
in San Juan, and there was formerly a 
normal school for boys. In San Juan 
there is an institution called ‘‘ The Insti- 
tute,’’ which in languages will carry 
students to about the end of the sopho- 
more year of an American college. But 
the course is deficient in everything ex- 
cept in language. This is costing the 
island, I am told, $40,000 annually, with 
no proper returns. 

It may be interesting to add that 
the people, while very poor, are very 
light-hearted and free from care. Hav- 
ing lived with them since August 11, 
1898, the first drunken man or woman is 
yet to be seen, and not a single quarrel 
between children or adults has been 
observed. As a people, they have no 
sports or games whatever. Cock fight- 
ing is indulged in by some of the poorest 
of the people. Kite-flying is now an 
amusement, the first we have seen. At 
this they are very skillful, flying them 
from the housetops in the cities. He 
will be a benefactor who will introduce 
suitable games among this people. Not 
only do they not play, but they do not 
visit, so that, I am told, settlers in one 
little valley never leave it during their 
whole lives, but live and closely inter- 
marry for generations. All this must be 
and can be changed. 

It would please some of the o/d school- 
masters to visit Porto Rico. Nearly 
every man teacher is found smoking 
while teaching, and he is free to use the 
leather strap as he may desire. Proctors 
are employed to teach the smaller chil- 
dren and to keep them in their places. 
In a word, the system is about where 
ours was in the beginning of the century, 

General Eaton desires to send as many 
as possible of the brighter teachers to 
America this summer to attend the Sum- 
mer School. It is hoped that the schools 
at Huntingdon and elsewhere will make 
some :ffort to secure a share of these 
teachers. They will have free transporta- 
tion to the United States, but they ought 
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to have free tuition, since wages here 
are very low and they have not been 
paid in some cases for three years. All 
public servants on the Island have wages 
due from three to five years. Let us help 
these people to an Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion. They are worthy of it. 

The schools of Arecibo are incontinuous 
session the whole year, with the excep- 
tion of fifteen days in June, 15 days at the 
Christmas holidays and one week at 
Easter. ‘‘ School keeps’’ all day on Sat- 
urday. The hoursare from 8 to11a. m., 
1 to 4 p. m., except in June, July and 
August, when only one session is held, 
from 8 to 12 a. m. 


ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT. 


J. K. STAPLETON, ILLINOIS. 





A THIN, pale face, shoulders cramping 
{\ in upon a hollow chest; and a body 
whose clothing never suggested the out- 
line of a muscle; restless and inattentive, 
but not unusually dull, was the lad at the 
age of thirteen. 

He was childish, sometimes so childish 
that it seemed a mark of mental weak- 
ness; yet in his studies be was only 
slightly behind those of his own age, and 
was doing fairly good work. However, 
it required no little effort on the part of 
his teacher to keep him from idling away 
his time. He could and would, if per- 
mitted, spend hours playing with noth- 
ing more than a string and a bit of 
paper; not interrupting those about him, 
but frittering away tbe hours in play 
so simple that it called forth no activity 
of the mind. 

His fourteenth year was but a repe- 
tition of his thirteenth, except that 
his childishness was more noticeable. 
His physical condition was unchanged 
and growth seemed almost checked. This 
year he finished the work of the 9th grade. 
He was not one of the best in the class, 
neither was he one of the poorest. 

His fifteenth year, his childishness be- 
came so marked that his parents were 
deeply concerned, I think he was no 
more childish than before, but other boys 
of his age were so changed that by con- 
trast his childishness was exaggerated. 
His father often spoke of the boy’s condi- 
tion and was greatly worried over his 
being so dwarfed in body and mind. The 
latter half of his fifteenth year he was less 


ss ae 
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able to do mental work and was 
frail physically. 

His sixteenth year he was very sluggish 
mentally and physically, and as much a 
child as at thirteen. He could not take 
all the regular studies of his class, so his 
work was lightened; but still he could 
not do it well. He was very weak dur- 
ing the spring term; so sluggish that 
he would sometimes unconsciously fall 
asleep, even while trying to listen to a 
class explanation. This unfortunate con- 
dition was not the result of any personal 
habits as he was carefully guarded in this 
respect. He seemed to have come to a 
point where it was a question whether or 
not his vitality could carry him farther. 

His father now decided to give him a 
year of freedom from school or restraint 
of any kind, in hope that he might gain 
physical and mental strength. The boy 
spent the year just as he pleased, visit- 
ing, hunting, reading, lying around do- 
ing nothing, mostly doing nothing, with 
no aim, no ambition. An idle, listless 


more 


year, yet nevertheless a most profitable 
year to him, I believe, for I think he 
needed just such a rest. 

The tall of his eighteenth year he again 


entered school, but while somewhat im- 
proved in health, was not capable of do- 
ing a full year’s work. The first half of 
the following summer he did nothing and 
cared to do nothing. ‘‘ Past eighteen 
years of age,’’ said his father, ‘‘and a 
mere boyish boy ; he will never amount 
to anytbing.’’ The father was not now 
as patient as formerly with the boy, and 
upbraided him for his worthlessness. 
One day at this time he said to me: ‘‘ My 
wife and I have lost all patience with our 
boy, and to day I told him he was noth- 
ing but a blockhead, and never would 
amount to anything. We cannot under- 
stand why he is so worthless.’’ 

I counseled him to be careful, or he 
might do his boy great wrong; that for 
some reason the physical and mental de- 
velopment of the boy seemed arrested ; 
that upbraiding him for what he could 
not help might so discourage him as to 
ruin him forever; that what he most 
needed was sympathy, and an expression 
of faith in him, and help to keep up a 
cheerful frame of mind, and that these 
should come from his home friends ; that 
there was yet time for the boy to makea 
man. The father in reply expressed a 
hope that possibly I understood the boy 
better than he, and that my faith in the 
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would 1 to be well- 


final outcome 


founded. 

Several weeks later, just a few days be- 
fore the opening of the of 
the county teachers’ institute, he called 
on me to ask what I thought of his at- 
tending the institute, and in the course 
of our conversation told me he had de- 
cided to teach a country school that fall! 
I was pleased to see him planning to do 
something, and encouraged him to attend. 
He was present every day, wide-awake, 
ready to catch every suggestion that fell 
from the lips of the instructors, and very 
happy in it all. I looked at him: no 
longer a boy. The rounded muscles, the 
full chest, such as had not seemed possi- 
ble, and the bright eye, the vigorous 
thoughts of early manhood, all told in no 
uncertain language that he had been 
“born again,’’ and was a new person, 
physically and mentally. ‘‘ When I be- 
came a man I put away childish things,”’ 
was literally verified in his case. 

The father met me one day the second 
week of the institute and said he wished 
to thank me for soawakening hisson. I 
laid no claim to the ‘‘awakening’’ power ; 
but I did say, what I had said before, that 
I had always had faith that the boy 
would develop if given time. This faith 
of mine was not born of intuition, but was 
the result of the observation of a number 
of somewhat simila1 The boy’s 
apparent development was completely 
arrested for about three years; and then 
in a few weeks the wonderful change was 
accomplished. Yesterday he was a boy, 
to-day he is a man. 

I have no explanation to give. His 
and one other case that I will relate, have 
suggested a question: Could their labored 
and long-delayed development be due to 
inherited constitutional weakness? 

There were strong indications of tuber- 
culosis on the mother’s side in the case of 
the first; in the home of the second at 
least two members of the family bad been 
affected with tuberculosis. Could it be 
that in some way this inherited tendency 
so lowered the vitality that it was hard 
for the body to gather force to.accomplish 
the great change of puberty, and socaused 
the existing conditions? I only ask the 
question. 

This much I do know: Teachers can not 
too carefully deal with such young peo- 
ple. The disappointment of parents too 
often shuts off sympathy at home, and 
teachers, looking upon them as weak- 


rove 


annual session 


Cases. 
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lings physically and mentally, hope only 
for them to drop out of school. Young 
teachers, especially, look upon such cases 
as hopeless objects, on whom it is a waste 
to spend time. We who are older and 
have observed and studied these things 
have seen too many miracles wrought by | 
the “‘ new pyscho-physiological birth ’’ to 
treat in a slighting manner any of these 
that so much need attention. 

When the first boy was twenty-five 
years of age, he filled a responsible busi- 
ness position and was still a student, de- 
voting a few hours regularly each day to 
a chosen line of study. He was far 
superior to many of the boys who had in 
their teens outstripped him in the race. | 
As his father expressed it, ‘‘ There is no 
young man in our community the super- 
ior of my son; he has no bad habits; is 
mentally and physically sound; and a 
clear-headed, trustworthy business man.’’ 

The cause of such arrested develop- 
ment properly belongs to the work of 
specialists in other lines; but the plain, 
practical, uncommon common-sense plan 
of teaching and training these young 
people must be sought out by the teacher. 

Into this problem three factors must 
enter: first, we as teachers must not lose 
faith in the possible outcome; Second, 
we must win and hold the confidence of 


these boys; and third, we must not dis- | 


courage them nor cause them to lose the 
little faith they may have in themselves. 
—WNorthwestern Monthly. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF FRANCE. 





BY C. C. ROUNDS, PH.D. 
LONG the line of educational theory 
and practice there are always open 
questions. The relation between the 
classics and the sciences was for a long 
time one of these, manual training an- 
other. Moral instruction in school is 
coming to be another. 
Very few countries have as yet incor- 
porated this subject into their school pro- 
grammes. In the canton of Geneva, 


Switzerland, moral instruction was intro- 
duced in 1872; Italy, in 1877, declared 
in her law that in the elementary schools 
instruction shall be given in the duties of 
the man and the citizen, and in the same 
year in Belgium a similar law was enacted. 





In France, thanks to the arousing of 
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thought by the Revolution, many ques- 
tions which have since agitated the edu- 
cational world received early attention, 
and of these moral instruction was one. 
All the plans for a system of public edu- 
cation, presented to the assemblies of the 
Revolution, declared that moral instruc- 
tion, distinct and apart from religious 
instruction, should be given in all ele- 
mentary schools. The plan of Talley- 
rand declared that the elements of morals, 
aiming especially to make known the 
relations of man to man, should be taught 
in the public school. The plan of Con- 
dorcet declared that the elements of morals 
should be inscribed in the programme of 
the elementary schools beside the ele- 
ments of natural and economic science. 
The programme of the national schools 
presented to the Legislative Assembly by 
Gilbert Romme—plan really drawn up by 
Condorcet—and adopted in October, 1792, 
prescribed a course of instruction in 
morals distributed thus: 

First Infant Schools: First ideas of rights 
and duties of man. 

Second Infant Schools : Rights and duties 
of man. Ideas of social organization and of 
general law. 

Third Schools: Natural rights, constitu- 
tion, and legislation, in their relation to the 
duties of the citizen. 


In decrees subsequent to this date the 
term republican morals was introduced 

In the law of 1802, morals as a distinc- 
tive subject of instruction disappears from 
the programme, the title becomes ‘‘ Moral 
and Religious Instruction,’’ but religious 
instruction becomes the actual pro- 
gramme for eighty years. In 1831 an at- 
tempt was made to reintroduce distinctive 
moral instruction, but the attempt failed. 

In 1880, in the discussion in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies upon the law for public 
instruction, an amendment was adopted 
placing in the first rank, ‘‘ Instruction in 
Morals and Civics.’? The Senate on 
motion of Jules Simon, changed the title 
to ‘‘ Duties toward God and the Native 
Land,’’ but finally ‘‘Instruction in 
Morals and Civics’’ was definitely placed 
among the subjects of instruction in the 
first article of the law of March 28, 1882. 
And thus it has since remained. 

The great advantage, the necessity, 


for having a definite general course of 


study for the schools of a community has 
long been recognized. From the town 
and city we are now trying to extend this 
to the county and tothe State. In France 
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the courses of study for the schools of the 
nation are carefully drawn by the General 
Council of Public Instruction, a council 
made up by a process of selection, from 
men and women eminent in educational 
work, representative of all departments 
of instruction. In this selection politics 
plays no part. The programme for in- 
struction in morals and civics is drawn up 
by this council. In the hands of every 
teacher in the elementary schools of 
France is a pamphlet containing the 
course of study, and each division of the 
course—physical education, intellectual 
education, moral education—is preceded 
by a general statement of the spirit and 
method of the instruction. 

Preceding the programme for Moral 
Education is a statement of the general 
principles guiding it, of which the follow- 
ing is a condensed summary: 


/ts Aims and Essential Characteristics.— 
Moral instruction is to complete, to elevate, 
and to ennoble all the other instructions of 
the school; it tends to develop the man him- 
self, that is to say, his heart, his intelli- 
gence, his conscience. The aim of 
moral education is to cause one to w// 
rather than to vow ; it arouses more than 
it demonstrates; 
the feelings than from reasoning; it does 
not attempt to analyze all the reasons for 
a moral act, it seeks before all to produce 
it, to repeat it, to make of it a habit which 
will govern the life. In the elementary 
school it is not a science but an art—the art 
of inclining the will toward the good. 

The Rule of the Teacher.—The teacher in 
this line is a representative of society, the 
highest interest of which is that all its 
members may be initiated early, and by les- 
sons which cannot be effaced, into a feeling 
of their dignity, and into a feeling not less 
deep of their duty and of their personal re- 
sponsibility. To attain this end the teacher 
is not to proceed as if he were addressing 
children destitute of all previous knowledge 
of good and of evil; he will remember that 
the great majority of them have received or 
are receiving a religious instruction which 
familiarizes them with the idea of a God of 
the Universe and a father of men, with the 
traditions, the beliefs, the practices of a 
worship, either Christian or Jewish; that 
they have already received the fundamental 
ideas of a morality eternal and universal; 
but tiecse ideas are still with them in the 
germ. They await ripening and develop- 
ing by appropriate culture, and this culture 
it is for the teacher to give. He is to 
strengthen, to root into the minds of his 
pupils, for all their lives, and make to pass 
into daily practice, these essential notions 
of a morality common to all faiths and 
necessary to all civilized men, . . . and this 


it proceeds more from. 
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he is to do without | refer- 
ence to any of the with 
which his pupils associate and blend the 
general principles of m 

Prop vy Obsects and J 
tion.—The moral teach 
distinguished from 
without contradicting it he teacher 
should insist upon the duties which bring 
men together, and not upon the dogmas 
which separate them; he should aim to make 
all the children serve an appren- 
ticeship to a moral life. Later in life they 
will perhaps become separated by dogmatic 
opinion, but they will be in accord in hav- 
ing the aim of life as high as possible; in 
having the same horror for what is base and 
vile, the same admiration for what is noble 
and generous, the same delicacy in the ap- 
preciation of duty,in aspiring to moral per- 
fection, whatever effort it may cost, in feel- 
ing united in that fealty to the good, the 
beautiful and thetrue, which is also a form, 
and not the least pure, of the religious sen- 
timent. 

Methods.—By his character, his conduct, 
his example, the teacher becomes the most 
persuasive’of examples. In moral instruc- 
tion what does not come from the heart does 
not go to the heart. A master who recites 
precepts, who speaks of duty without con- 
victions, without warmth, does much worse 
than to lose his efforts. A course of morals 
which is regular, but cold, commonplace, 
dry, does not teach morals, because it does 
not develop a love for the subject. The sim- 
plest recital in which the child can catch an 
accent of gravity, a single sincere word, is 
worth more than a long succession of me- 
chanical lessons. 

The teacher is to watch in a practical and 
paternal manner the moral development of 
his pupils with the same solicitude with 
which he follows their progress in scholar- 
ship; he should not believe himself free 
from responsibilities toward any of them if 
he has not done as much for the education 
of character as for that of the intellect. At 
this price alone will the teacher have merited 
the title of educa/or, and elementary in- 
struction the name of //beral edz 

Following this general statement is the 
Course of Moral Instruction. 


The Infant es 5 
—Very simple talks mingled in 
ercises of the class and of recreation. Sim- 
ple poems explained and /earned by heart: 
stories; songs 


is 
instruction 


hin chool 


effective 


Course | lo 7 years. 
all the ex- 


Special care by the teacher 
in regard to children showing any defect in 
character, or any vicious tendency. 
Primary Course: Ages, 7 to 9 years.—Fa- 
miliar conversations, readings (examples, 
precepts, parables). Practical exercises 
tending to moral activity in the class itself: 
1. By observation of individual character, 
the gentle correction of faults, and the de- 
velopment of good qualities. 2. By the in- 
telligent appreciation of school discipline as 
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a means of education. 3. By appeal to the 
feelings and moral judgment of the child 
himself. 4. By the correction of vulgar no- 
tions, of prejudices, and of superstitions. 
5. By instruction drawn from facts observed 
by the pupils themselves. 

The Middle Course: Aves, 9 to 11 years. 

/. Duties in the family; toward servants; 
in the school; and to the native land. Du- 
ties toward one’s self—cleanlinesss, tem- 
perance; dangers of alcoholism; weaken- 
ing of the intellect and of the will; ruin 
of health; gymnastics. Duties regarding 
property, as economy, labor. Duties to- 
ward the mind. Kindness to animals. 
Duties toward others : justice and charity; 
kindness; fraternity; tolerance. Alcohol- 
ism as gradually leading to violation of du- 
ties toward others. In allthis course the 
teacher will assume the existence of con- 
science, the moral law, and the sense of ob- 
ligation. 

lT, Duties toward God.—The teacher 
not called on to give a course upon the na- 
ture and the attributes of God; the instruc- 
tion which he is to give to all without dis- 
tinction is limited to two points: First, he 
teaches his pupils not to speak the name of 
God lightly; he clearly associates in their 
minds with the idea of the First Cause, 
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and of the Perfect Being, a sentiment of | 


respect and of veneration, the same as is 
associated with these ideas under the differ- 
ent aspects of their religious training. 

Then, and without concerning himself 
with the prescriptions special to the differ- 
ent religious beliefs, the teacher will strive 
to have the child comprehend and feel that 
the first duty which he owes to Divinity is 
obedience to the laws of God as revealed to 
him in his conscience and his reason. 

Superior Course: Ages, 11 to 13 years.— 
Exercises on ideas of previous years con- 
tinued and expounded; special development 
of social morality: 1. The family. 2. Soci- 
ety: justice, the conditions of all society 
solidarity, fraternity. Alcoholism, its de 
struction little by little of the social senti- 
ments by destroying the power of the will 
and the feeling of personal responsibility 
3. The native land: duties of the citizen; 
difference between duty and interest; dis 
tinction between the written and moral law. 

Two points in this course will be noted 
as contrasted with instruction in the 
United States : 

1. Civics is correlated with morals and 
not with history. It will readily be seen 
which will most effectually tend to make 
good citizens. 

2. The people of France are at length 
aroused to the terrible and increasing 
dangers of alcoholism. A decree of 7 
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requires instruction in the schools to 
combat the evil, and I find that already 
books specially suited to all grades of in- 
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struction are published in great numbers. 
I find the subjects treated also in other 
books as widely diverse in character and 
purpose as Larive and Fleury’s grammar, 
in a series of exercises for study and 
analysis, and the Cours de Philosophie by 
Prof. Emile Boirac, in which, in the 
department of morals, are treated ‘‘ the 
pernicious effects of alcoholism upon the 
intellect, and upon morality and the 
prosperity of individuals and nations,’’ 

In the programme of the secondary ed- 
ucation, in the Lycées and the colleges in 
the department of Philosophy, the dangers 
of alcoholism are treated, in Psychology 
under the topics, Influence of Alcohol- 
ism upon the production of insanity ; weak- 
ening of the intellect and of the will by 
the use of alcoholic drinks: and in morals 
under the topics, Influence of Alcoholism 
upon impoverishment, and upon the 
misery of the individual and the family. 

In all these the matter is treated almost 
entirely on the side of morals and social 
economy. This was also the leading 
point of view in an international anti- 
alcoholic congress recently held here in 
Paris. I believe this is a much higher 
and more effective point of view than the 
physiological and hygienic. 

Obligatory school attendance ceases 
with the superior course of the ‘‘ primary 
elementary school,’’ at 14 years of age. 
There is an optional course of either two 
or three vears in ‘‘ Les Ecoles Primaires 
Supérieurs,’’ and throughout this course 
there is a weekly lesson in morals. The 
prescription regarding this is as follows: 
‘* One hour each week in each one of the 
three years for all the sections. This hour 
shall be, so far as possible, divided into 
two lessons of a half hour each. This in- 
struction is given by the director [prin 
cipal] of the school.’’ This advanced 
course is a fuller development along the 
lines laid down in the preceding course, 
a more profound discussion of the prin- 
ciples underlying moral education, and a 
more extended application of these prin- 
ciples. 


The teachers in the public schools of 


France are trained for this work. The law 
requires two Normal Schools in each de- 
partment—one for men, one for women— 
and I believe the number is now com 
plete. The course of instruction in 
morals given in these schools is admira- 
bly adapted to prepare teachers for this 
line of work. ‘The character of this in- 
struction given in the Superior Normal 
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Schools, for the preparation of teachers 
for the Elementary Normal Schools, may 
be judged from the published Lecons de 
Morale, a course of lectures given at the 
Superior Normal School at Fontenay aux 
Paris, by Prof. Henri Marins. 

A diversity of views may be expected 
as to the effectiveness of such a system of 
instruction. In America many hold that 
morals cannot be taught. It has been 
taught for seventeen years in the schools 
of France, and in at least one Normal 
School and one city in the United States 
a course of regular instruction based on 
the French course has been followed with 
success. In no othercountry is there suci 
scorching criticism of whatever is open to 
criticism, such condemnation of whatever 
can be condemned. Secondary educa- 
tion is under fire in France now, but one 
of the best informed men on French edu- 
cation, himself on the staff of the College 
de France, said to me a few days since, 
‘There has been no criticism of the 
course on Moral Instruction since it 
was established, and that is evidence that 
it is satisfactory. The results will de- 
pend upon the character of the teacher.’’ 
There is no doubt but that the standard 


of character and ability of the teachers 
of France is very high. 

It is said that it is absurd to havea 
course of moral instruction in school ; 
that the instruction must be incidental 
merely, such as comes into the daily life 


and experience of the school. Surely, to 
be fitted for the varied duties and respon- 
sibilities of life, one needs to consider the 
principles underlying moral action, and 
to exercise the moral judgment upon the 
problems which will occur in school life. 
A course of moral instruction is made 
with a view to covering this ground. 
How far will the experiences of the 
school room extend ? 

It is said by some that moral instruc- 
tion can not be given apart from religious 
instruction. This rules it out of the 
public school in America, in which relig- 
ious instruction is forbidden, and thus 
closes the debate. This is closure, in- 
deed. There are, of course, many here 
in France holding the same opinion. 
This would be the view in the church 
schools, of which there are many. 

As stated by a lady with whom I 
have conversed several times on schools 
and education in France, moral instruc- 
tion in the schools must be utterly 
iruitless unless it is based on religious in- 
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struction. This lady taught in the pub- 
lic schools of Paris 1 he had earned 
her pension. She is a devoted Catholic, 
a royalist in her political beliefs. She 
speaks with high commendation of the 
excellent work of the schools, says the 
teachers are “* bien instruits, plus et plus 
bien instruits,’’ but in this line all was 
much better before the Third Republic, 
and ‘‘ it would be better if the church had 
control.’’ For eighty years, from 1802 
to 1882, the church did control the 
moral and religious instruction in the 
schools. 

The claims of the church were thus set 
forth in a letter written by a high church 
dignitary: ‘‘ The school, education, in- 
struction, the family, society, the direc- 
tion of public affairs, the government of 
states, all, in a word, upon earth, ought 
to be submitted to God, and, conse- 
quently, submitted to the divine doc- 
trine, to the saintly direction of his 
church.’’ In an examination given fora 
teachers’ certificate, in Paris and else- 
where, these questions were given: In 
what state will the bodies of reprobates 
be resurrected ? Name the twelve tribes; 
their disposition upon the right bank and 
the left bank of the river Jordan. Did 
the rainbow exist before the deluge ? 

The law required ‘‘ moral and relig- 
ious instruction.’’ The following was 
the course laid down for the schools: 
Elementary Course—Catechism of dio- 
cese, the abridged Sacred History ot M. 
Wallon. Middle Course — Elementary 
history for the younger pupils; Sacred 
History of M. Wallon; Sacred History 
of Edom. Superior Course—The Epis- 
tles and the Gospels, by M. Wallon; Sa- 
cred History, by the Abbe Drioux. 

In all this course not a word of moral 
instruction, and as a result we would 
look in vain in the catalogues of the 
great publishers or in the list of books 
authorized for use by the city of Paris, or 
by the Minister of Public Instruction, for 
one which bears the title of ‘‘ Morals,’’ 
or for one which bears any relation what- 
ever to moral instruction as that term is 
understood. At this time text-books for 
moral instruction, written by men and 
women eminent in education, philosophy 
and letters, adapted to all grades and 
classes of the public schools, are found in 
the lists of all the leading publishers. It 
is verily an ‘‘embarrassment of riches’”’ 
when one attempts to select. 

Is there not in all this a lesson for us? 
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From the abominations and corruptions 
of the Second Empire France emerged 
through the battle smoke of Sedan. Yet 
it was not for some years, until 1879, 
that the Republicans came into such 
power that they could do their will. 
Then began in earnest the attempt to 
save the republic through the school. 
Fortunately it was seen that. intellectual 
culture alone could not accomplish this 
arduous task. As _ reckoned in the 
changes of feeling and purposes of a 
nation, this period is short. Much has 
already been accomplished, and results 
will tell more and more. With attend- 
ance at school enforced throughout the 
nation for a full school year; with courses 
of study wisely planned for the nation; 
with teachers better and better prepared 
for their work; with professional inspec- 
tion of a high order ; with such a standard 
of high moral purpose, to be illustrated in 
their daily work, constantly held before 
all teachers, can there be doubt as toa 
grand result at last ? 

For what great end was that fair realm 
of ours hidden so long beyond the west- 
ern seas? As we survey the field of our 
public and our social life, can we doubt 
but that the safety of the Republic de- 
mands a higher standard of moral pur- 
pose? The nation of the coming years 
is now forming in the school. Shall we 
forever haggle over this and that method 
of doing this essential work, and make 
the work forever wait? In the last days 
of the Empire of the East, in Constanti- 
nople, they were disputing over meta- 
physics of theological dogma while the 
Turk was at the gates. Is there in this 
another lesson for us ? 

Parts, « Lpril, TSQ9. 


GREAT MEN AT PLAY. 


HE great men of England, knowing 

that ‘‘ All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,’’ seek their recreation 
in something that takes them entirely out 
of official business. Says a writer in 
Cassell’s Family Magazine : 

Lord Salisbury might have become as 
eminent a sciéntist as he is a statesman. 
His laboratory and chemical apparatus 
at Hatfield are a sight worth seeing, and 
his knowledge of his subject a thing 
even more worth having. One of his 
fellow ministers of the cabinet is reported 
to have suggested, in a weak moment, 
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| that his lordship’s grasp of foreign policy 
might be due to his keen eye for foreign 
bodies in a test tube. 

Mr. loseph Chamberlain, like a well- 
trained maid, does many little things. 
He grows that most alluring of all flow- 
ers, the orchid. He has been known to 
do some gardening on his own account 
in the undignified condition of uprolled 
shirt sleeves. 

Many paragraphs have been written 
concerning Mr. Gladstone’s skill with 
the woodsman’s axe, but the pastime 
nearer to his heart was the intimate study 
of Horace—whose immortal odes he has 
translated into graceful English verse— 
and of Homer, upon whose sounding 
lines he is an acknowledged autbority. 

Among the athletic members of Parlia- 
ment, Sir Edward Grey claims rightly a 
high place. One need not look back far 
to find him holding the amateur tennis 
championship—an honor which repre- 
sents not merely a figure of speech, but 
prowess of an exceptional order, cool judg- 
ment, a keen eye and great endurance. 


$e 


WHAT A BOOK SAID. 


‘‘ONCE upon a time,’’ a Library Book 
was overheard talking to a little boy who 
had just borrowed it. The words seemed 
worth recording, and here they are; 

‘* Please don’t handle me with dirty 
hands. I should feel ashamed to be seen 
when the next little boy borrowed me. 

‘‘Or leave me out in the rain. Books 
can catch cold as well as children. 

‘*Or make marks on me with your pen 
or pencil. It would spoil my looks. 

‘* Or lean on me with your elbows when 
you are reading me. It hurts. 

‘‘Or open me and lay me face down on 
the table. You wouldn't like it much to 
be treated so. 

‘* Or putin between my leaves a pencil 
or anything thicker than a single sheet of 
thin paper. It would strain my back. 

‘* Whenever you are through reading 
me, if you are afraid of losing your place, 
don’t turn down the corner of one of my 
leaves, but have a neat little book- mark 
to put in where you stopped, and then 
close me and lay me down on my side, so 
that Ican have a good, comfortable rest. 

‘‘Remember that I want to visit a 
great many other little boys after you are 
through with me. Besides, I may meet 
you again some day, and you would be 
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sorry to see me looking old, and torn, and 

soiled. Help me to keep fresh and clean, 

and I will help you to be happy.’’—/?7- 

mary Education. 

A TYPICAL ENGLISH TRAINING 
COLLEGE. 


M. PHILIPS, 
‘TO most American teachers Sir Joshua 

Fitch is the best known educator in 
England; and so, when last November I 
went to London to learn something of 
English schools, I naturally called upon 
him for suggestions. A letter of intro- 
duction from an Americar friend secured 
a most cordial welcome from Sir Joshua; 
and let me suggest right here that, while 
I have no doubt any American teacher 
would be welcomed by Sir Joshua Fitch, 
the American traveler who wishes to get 
any intimate knowledge of European peo- 
ple or institutions should be sure to take 
with him letters of introduction. They 
are much more essential there than they 
would be in America. 

Sir Joshua Fitch was, a few years ago, 
knighted by Queen Victoria for his emi- 
nent services to education, but he was re- 
cently retierd from active school work. 
Apparently, however, this only allows 
school committees and boards to now 
demand all of his time for addresses, con- 
ferences, etc. Through him I met Mr. 
Buxton Morrish, of London, Chairman of 
the British and Foreign Society’s com- 
mittee on Teachers’ Training Colleges, a 
typical English gentleman, who, having 
retired from active business, is able to de- 
vote his time largely to serving the pub- 
lic, and, of course, without compensation. 
Instead of paying School Directors for 
their services, as is often suggested, it 
seems to me that we should be much bet. 
ter served in this country if many more of 
our officers were unpaid, in the hope 
that, when made posts of honor instead 
of profit, more of them would be filled by 
capable, public-spirited men like Mr. 
Morrish. 

The British and Foreign Society was 
organized about the beginning of the 
present century, to promote Lancaster’s 
scheme of general elementary education. 
[In 1870, Parliament for the first time au- 
thorized a public school system in Eng- 
land, and, as the British and Foreign 
Society’s schools then began to be gradu- 
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ally turned over to the School Boards 
organized under th the Society now 
devotes its attenti 
largely to the trair 
must be borne in mi 
there are no State No 
ordinary American sense of 
All of the Teachers’ Training Cclleges, 
as normal schools are universally called 
there, are private enterprises, many of 
them under the auspices of the British 
and Foreign Society, or its great rival, 
the National Society h of these as 
provide training for teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools may be aided liberally by 
the government, provided they comply 
with the government’s conditions. There 
is a great gul{ fixed in England between 
elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers, and, as the state makes practically 
no provision for assisting in secondary 
instruction, so it gives no help to the 
training of teachers for secondary or high 
schools. 

Separate training colleges are gener- 
ally provided for the two sexes. Accom- 
panied by Mr. Morrish, I spent a day at 
the Isleworth Training College for men, 
which is situated a few miles west of 
London, and which is considered one of 
the best schools of its class in England. 
Like most of the training colleges gener- 
ally, I found this to be a boarding school, 
with a two years’ course of study. It 
has a fine building, well adapted to its 
purpose, surrounded by _ considerable 
grounds. Practically all of its students 
are Queen’s scholars, that is, they have 
passed an entrance examination by gov- 
ernment examiners, and, almost without 
exception, have been pupil teachers for 
four years in the elementary schools. 
This pupil teacher system, by the way, 
which provides that boys and girls who 
intend to become teachers may, when 
they have finished the elementary schools 
at the age of fourteen, become assistant 
teachers in elementary schools for four 
years, assisting the regular teachers for a 
part of each day, and studying the re- 
mainder of the time, is universal in Eng- 
land, and the great majority of elemen- 
tary teachers are ex-pupil teachers. 

At the end of each year’s course, the 
college students are required to pass a 
state examination, which, like the pre- 
liminary examination, is uniform all over 
England. The course of study is also 
carefully laid down by the government 
authorities, and all students must have 
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physicians’ certificates of physical fitness 
before entering the school. 

The pupils sleep in smal! cubicles, 
each about nine by five feet, separated 
from each other by partitions six feet 
high. Of these there are some seventy- 
five in one great room. Each contains 
simple but comfortable furniture, and 
teachers occupy certain of these small 
bed-rooms among the students. They 
are not separately lighted; students must, 
therefore, study either in the school 
rooms or in the large ‘‘common room,”’ 
the latter being an important feature in 
English schools. 

In the dining hall the teachers and a 
few post-graduate students sat at a table 
on a raised platform; the undergrad- 
uates at long tables below. ‘While there 
evidently were two bills of fare, yet all 
the tables were apparently well provided, 
and I was told that the dietary of the 
school was arranged by a physician. 
Some of the teachers wore the scholastic 
gowns, which in English schools every- 
where mark teachers who hold university 
degrees. 

The school contains about one hun- 
dred and fifty young men, the total cost 
of maintaining the school being rather 
more than three hundred dollars per year 
for each student. The government gives 
each training college three-fourths of the 
legitimate cost of maintaining each stu- 
dent for the time he is in attendance. 
This is the general rule throughout Erg- 
land. A student at Isleworth pays one 
hundred dollars as an entrance fee, and 
has no other school expense during his 
two years’ course. The balance of the 
cost is made up by the Society itself, and 
generally in England almost all the liv- 
ing expense as well as the tuition of 
students in the training colleges is paid 
for them. 

The course of study is largely acad- 
emic, only about one hundred hours of 
class-room work in the whole two years 
being given to pedagogic branches, in- 
cluding methods of teaching, psychology, 
etc. One hundred and fifty hours are re- 
quired by law to be spent in practice and 
observation in practice schools. Here 
there had been considerable difficulty in 
securing sufficient facilities for practice 
work, and the school authorities, in con- 
nection with some public spirited neigh- 
bors, had built and equipped a private 
school for the neighborhood, which was 
used also as a practice school. Each 
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graduate is obliged to pledge himself to 
teach for two years in the elementary 
schools of the kingdom, although I found 
a few students in the school not intend- 
ing to teach in the English schools. 
These, however, got no benefit from the 


| government grant for support, and paid 


the full cost of their board and tuition. 
Special inspectors are appointed by the 
government for the training colleges, and 
the facilities and details of the work gen- 
erally must conform to the government 
requirements and are carefully looked 
after. 

The teachers of the training college are 


| scarcely as well paid as corresponding 
teachers in America, and yet there is no 


more difference than between salaries in 
other callings in the two countries. I 
was informed that the average salary re- 
ceived by graduates of this college for 
their first year’s work was about four 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. This, 
however, was said to be in excess of that 
received by recent graduates of the train- 
ing colleges generaliy. 

At the end of the two years’ course, 
and after passing the final examinations, 
graduates get preliminary certificates 
which permit them to teach in the ele- 
mentary schools of the kingdom without 
further examination ; but, at the end of 
two years successful teaching in the same 
school, they may get second diplomas, 
technically called ‘‘ parchments.”’ 

Teachers are not yet everywhere re- 
quired to be graduates of training col- 
leges, but in London and in some other 
places, the local school authorities now 
require that all teachers in Board schools 
must be graduates of training colleges. 

Students of educational systems will be 
struck with the resemblance between the 
training colleges of England and the 
state normal schools of Pennsylvania. 
In both cases these schools are privately 
founded and controlled, although in 
Pennsylvania the state now appoints one- 
third of the trustees, and, in Pennsyl- 
vania also, the founding and organization 
of the schools are more closely regulated 
by law. The normal schools of Pennsy]- 
vania, like the training colleges of Eng- 
land, are all boarding schools, and must 
be so under the laws of the state. 

In Pennsylvania, the normol schools 
all charge tuition, but the students’ ex- 
penses are reduced by ‘‘state aid’’ ap- 
propriated regularly by the Legislature 
and paid to the schools to reduce the ex- 
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penses of students preparing to teach, 
though this state aid is very much less 
for each student than the corresponding 
government grant in England. 

In both cases the final examinations 
are conducted by examiners not con- 
nected with the schools, and graduates 
who receive the benefit of the state aid 
are required to agree to teach in the 
state schools for two years, and, in Eng- 
land as in Pennsylvania, at the close of 
two years of successful teaching, a 
second certificate or diploma is granted 
to the student. 

It would seem from these coincidences 
that the framers of the normal school 
law of Pennsylvania must have been fam- 
iliar with, and to a certain extent have 
copied the English system, which took 
substantially its present form in 1843. 


ARCTURUS. 


oe the middle of June, the great star 
Arcturus is overhead atg p.m. Even 
for those who know and care but little 
about astronomy it is worth while to look 
carefully at Arcturus, because Arcturus 
is the very mightiest sun that the heav- 
ens are known to contain. Its distance 
is about a thousand millions of millions 
of miles, or more than ten million times 
the distance of our own sun. Since the 
intensity of light decreases as the square 
of the distance increases, it is easy to 
show that if we were as near to Arcturus 
as we are to the sun, the earth would be 
vaporized by the blast of unimaginable 
heat which would smite it, for Arcturus 
must exceed the sun in light and heat- 
giving power in the ratio of six thousand 
to cne! As to the actual size of Arcturus, 
it is not improbable that its globe would 
more than fill the entire space that is 
belted by the orbit of the planet Mer- 
cury! Not to know Arcturus, then, is 
to be unacquainted with the most stu- 
penduous physical phenomenon within 
the range of human vision. 

An easy way to make certain of the 
identification of Arcturus is this: Look 
for the Great Dipper, which will be found 
vetween the pole and the zenith, with its 
handle upward. Follow with the eye the 
bending line of the handle, beginning at 
the bowl, and continue it, beyond the 
last star in the end, to a distance about 
equal to the entire length of the Dipper, 
and thus the eye will be led to a bright 


| yellowish star, which is Arcturus. Far 


southward shines the white star Spica, in 
Virgo, and farther west the planet Jupi- 
ter, the three—Arcturus, Spica and Jupi- 
ter— marking the angles of a large tri- 
angle. 

Northeast of Arcturus will be seen the 
beautiful circle of the Northern Crown, 
and half way between the Crown and the 
horizon, the brilliant Vega will catch the 
eye. This star ranks next to Arcturus 
among the recognized giants of starry 
space. Its distance is more than five 
hundred millions of millions of miles, 
and in light-giving power it probably ex- 
ceeds the snn about two thousand times ! 
Those who have telescopes may enjoy an 
exceedingly beautiful contrast of color by 
looking alternately at Arcturus and Vega. 
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WO boys left home with just enough 
money to take them through college, 
after which they must depend entirely 
upon their own efforts. They attacked the 
collegiate problems successfully, passed 
to graduation, received their diplomas 
from the faculty, also commendatory let- 
ters to a large ship-building firm with 
which they desiredemployment. Ushered 
into the waiting room of the head of the 
firm, the first was given an audience. He 
presented his letters. 

*“'What can you do? 
millions.’’ 

“‘I would like some position, sir, that 
would comport with my dignity and ac- 
quirements,’’ was the reply. 

‘Well, sir, I will take your name and 
address, and should we have anything of 
the kind open, will correspond with you. 
Good morning, 

As he passed out he remarked to his 
waiting companion: ‘‘ You can goin and 
leave your address.’ ’’ 

The other presented himself and papers. 

‘“ What can you do?” was asked. 

‘‘I can do anything that a green hand 
can do, sir,’’ was the reply. 

The magnate touched a bell, which 
called a superintendent. 

‘‘Have you anything to put a man to 
work at ?”’ 

‘* We want a man to sort scrap iron,” 
replied the superintendent. 

And the college graduate went to sort- 
ing scrap iron. 

One week passed, and the president, 


said the man of 
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meeting the superintendent, asked him : 
** How is the new man getting on ?’’ 

‘*Oh,’’ said the boss,’’ ‘‘ he did his work 
so well, and never watched the clock, 
that I put him over the gang.’’ 

In one year this man had reached the 
head of a department and an advisory 
position with the management, at a sal- 
ary represented by four figures, while his 
whilom companion was maintaining his 
dignity as ‘‘clerk’’ in a livery stable, 
washing harness and carriages. 

—_—_-# 
WHAT BROKE THE CHINA 
PITCHER. 

T was a winter night—still, bright and 

cold. The wagon wheels and foot- 
steps creaked loudly as they ground into 
the crisp snow, and even the great solemn 
moon looked frosty and cold. ‘‘ Going 
to be a dreadful night,’’ said papa, stir- 
ring the fire. It’s getting colder every 
minute.’’ ‘Is it?’’ said mamma; 
‘“‘then, Katrina, you must must run up- 
stairs and empty the china pitcher in the 
spare room.’’ ‘* Yes, ma’am,’’ said Kat- 
rina; but she didn’t go; and mamma 
went on rocking baby to sleep. ‘‘ Come, 
Katrina, go now like a good girl. It was 
grandma’s Christmas present and I 
wouldn’t have it broken.’’ ‘‘ Yes, 
mamma,’’ said Katrina, ‘I'll go ta a 
minute.’’ 

Just outside the window stood the cold 
listening and snapping his icy fingers 
“That little girl will not empty the 
pitcher. She’s too careless,’’ he said; 
‘**so now I’ll slip into the spare room and 
punish her for forgetting.’’ He knew 
better than to go into the cozy sitting 
room with its big stove glowing with 
heat. ‘‘ That’s no place for me,’’ he said 
‘*the heat in there would kill me in 
minute.’’ After a while he saw a room 
with no fire in it, aud a closed reyister 
‘* This is the place, and there is the very 
pitcher. It is a pity to break it, but Kat 
rina should’t have left the water in it.’’ 
He looked into it. ‘‘ Not much water, but 
I’ll make it do,’’ and he spread his icy 
fingers over it. The water shivered. 
‘‘Oh! I’m so cold!” it said. ‘‘If you 
don’t go away I'll freeze.’’ ‘‘Good!’’ 
laughed the cold. ‘‘That’s just what I 
want you to do.’’ 

The water began to freeze and the drops 
began arranging themselves in rows and 
lines crossing each other, and they pushed 
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so hard against the pitcher that it cried 
out, ‘‘ Please stop pushing against me so 
hard; I’m afraid I shall break.’’ ‘‘ We 


can't,’’ said the drops, ‘‘ we’re freezing, 


pitcher called out again, ‘* Don’t! don’t!’’ 


But the drops only repeated, ‘‘ We can’t 
| help it, we must have room,’’ and they 
| pushed so strongly at last that with a loud 
| cry the poor pitcher cracked.—Canadian 


Teac he Ps. 
SOME SCHOOLMASTERS OF 
FICTION. 





probably a typical pedagogue of Queen 


was a man whose bark was worse than 


coarser than his inner being. His only 
argument was force. He believed in the 
potent virtue of the rod, and, to borrow 


a word from the ‘‘ Day Dreams of a 


Schooimaster,’’ tattooed his pupils with 
wisdom and knowledge. Yet, at bottom, 
he was kindly, good, and well-disposed. 
gut the continual infliction of physical 
punishment had weakened his self-con- 
trol, so that he may have almost learned 
to take delight in the pain he caused. 
Look at hisexclamation: ‘‘ Come hither, 
sirrah, or I’ll flay you alive!’’ and at the 
evident joy he took in flogging Amyas 
after Sir Richard Grenville had sent him 
back. One cannot help laughing as 
heartily as the latter gentleman at the 
shrewd stroke on the pate that laid him 
low. In the prevailing fashion of the 
time, he bestrewed his speech plentifully 
with Latin phrases and classical quota- 
tions. Indeed, it isa puzzle that one so 
learned had to seek the help of Mr. 
Francis Leigh in writing the short Latin 
epigram. It may be inferred that the 
rough-and-ready method of teaching 
which Mr. Brimblecombe used had not 
only weakened his self-control, but also 
somewhat impaired his moral character ; 
for he seems to have listened to his son’s 
tales, even if he did not, as Sir Richard 
thought, employ him directly as an 
‘“‘eavesdropper and favor-currier.’’ As 
is usual with men who are haughty to 
their interiors, he was excessively afraid 
of his superiors. The moment that he 
thought his patron was blaming him he 
went on his knees, and talked as no self- 


and must have more room.’’ The poor 


hy! ‘Westward Ho! ’’Charles Kingsley 
has given a picture of a man who was 


Elizabeth’s days. Vindex Brimblecombe 


his bite, whose outward exterior was 
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respecting schoolmaster could talk now- | 
adays. Asanatural result of his general 
character, he was not held in any high 
esteem by the townspeople, else they 
would not have saluted him in the pro- 
cession with the cry: ‘‘ Who stole Ad- | 
miral Grenville’s brooms because birch- 
rods were dear ?”’ 

On turning to the pages of that won- 
derful romance ‘‘John Inglesant,’’ we 
find slight sketches of two men far differ- 
ent from the above in character, though 
not so far removed in time. Though 
they were clergymen in parishes also, it 
is a relief to picture the contrast between 
them and their forerunner. The second 
of the two had an easy and attractive way 
of teaching. Either from deep interest 
in his pupil, or from true humility, he 
used to read to him the treatises which 
he wrote in Latin. Instead of filling him 
with useless grammar rules, he gave him 
that facility in classical translation 
which is so useful a thing, but which is 
so often found lacking even in a classical 
scholar. The present lack of this power 
is deplored by Professor Miall in his 
‘Thirty Years of Teaching: ‘‘I think I 
am not putting the case too strongly in 
saying that you will hardly get a page of 
Latin or easy Greek read at sight, ex- 
cept by a man who has taken classical 
honors, or has followed classical studies 
for several years after leaving college.’’ 
This clergyman also instilled into John 
the charm of Plato’s philosophy, and 
gave to a mind already dreamy a bias in 
favor of mystical studies. This, perhaps, | 
was not the highest wisdom. Yet, who 
to-day could improve on his last advice: 
‘‘Hear what all men say, but follow no 
man: there is nothing in the world of 
any value but the Divine Light—follow 
it. Attach yourself to the King and the 
Church party, because you are not 
placed here to reason, but to obey. Re- | 
member it is the very seal of a gentle- | 
man—to obey.’’ The previous clergy- | 
man who had taught John Terence and | 
grammar must have been an equally 
worthy man, to judge from the esteem 
in which his people held him. His large 
melting eyes marked the inward soul 
that leaped out to meet those who needed 
help. His words show that his influ- 
ence must have been altogether in the 
direction of training his pupil’s character. 
‘‘ Earth becomes to us, if we thus think, 
nothing but the garden of the Lord, and 
every fellow-being we meet and see in it, 
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invited guest Would 
as full 


a beautiful and 
that all schoolmasters to-day we! 
of devout thoughts 

In the **‘ Choir Invisib! 
picture of a Kentucky school and master 
of a hundred years ago. Some of the 
touches in it are wonderfully true to life. 
When John Gray was ill his fight 
with the cougar, the boys and girls came 
to inquire how he was, but “‘ there was 
no disguising the dread they all felt that 
he might soon be well ‘Wee Jennie 
even came up with her slate one day and 
asked him to set her a sum in multiplica- 
tion. He did so; but he knew that she 
would rub it out as soon as she could get 
out of sight.’’ Again, most vivid of all, 
‘*A toiling slate-pencil grated on its way 
as arduously as a wagon up a hill.’”’ 
John Gray had the character needful for 
the true schoolmaster. ‘‘ It was this re- 
ligious purity of his nature and his life, 
resting upon him as a mantle, visible to 
all eyes but invisible to him, that had, 


there is a 


alter 


as Mrs. Falconer believed, attracted her 
to him so powerfully.’’ See how he 
| joined in his children’s games—the 


mimic representation of backwoods life, 
with all its perils from Indians—and the 
more real game of turning the school- 
room into a fort and leaving him to force 
an entrance by sheer strength. There is 
much to be learned from his history les- 
son. He made it real and life-like by 
taking his boys into the open country, 
and letting the places they could see 
stand for the places he wished to describe. 
He applied it to future lives by 
drawing therefrom the moral lesson that 
they would never do anything in the 
world without courage, but that courage 
must also be used in a good cause. His 
little speech when he bade farewell to his 
school was just as manly and full of ad- 
vice. He told his children what their 
parents had won for them, how proud 
they should be of them, and how they 
should strive to be worthy of them. He 
told them to be both brave and grave. 
‘* And the last and the best thing I have 
to say to you is, Be good boys and grow 
up to be good men.”’ 

The old schoolmaster in ‘‘ Adam 
3ede’’ is a favorite character with those 
who study human nature in the pages of 
novels. His opinions on women were 


+1, 7 
tnell 


peculiar to himself, but there may have 
been pages in his life that would have 
formed a complete vindication if they had 
How 


been opened. well we know his 
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little room—almost as well as Adam 
Bede himself did—with his faded map, 
its ear of Indian corn, and its specimen 
of the master’s handwriting. But more 
interesting than the room were its inhab- 
itants, those laboring men striving to im- 
prove themselves. What patience Bartle 
Massey showed with their struggling 
efforts to do their best! It was almost as 
if three rough animals were making hum- 
ble efforts to learn how they might be- 
come human. 
est fibre in Bartle Massey’s nature; for 
such full-grown children as these were 
the only pupils for whom he had no se- 
vere epithets and no impatient tones. He 
was not gifted with an imperturbable 
temper, but this evening his eyes shed 
their mildest and most encouraging light 
on Bill Downs, the sawyer, who is turn- 
ing his head on one side in the desperate 
sense of blankness before the letters *‘ d, r, 
y.”’ Yet he could be outspoken and tell 
some plain truths to those who needed 
them. He was severe on the two youths 
who were learning how to do bills of par- 
cels, but gave no heed to them in -their 
spare time. ‘‘ You think knowledge is 
to be got cheap—you’ll come and pay 
Bartle Massey sixpence a week, and he’ll 
make you clever at figures without your 
taking any trouble. But knowledge 
isn’t to be got with paying sixpence, let 
me tell you; if you’re to know figures, 
you must turn ’em over in your own 
heads, and keep your thoughts fixed on 
’em.’’ With all his crotchets and whims 
he was a very a kindly man, and con- 
cealed the truest of hearts under a some- 
what gruff exterior. How many men 
would have gone and cared for Adam 
Bede as he did during the trying time of 
the trial ? 

In the ‘‘Shadow of the Sword,’’ yet 
another type of the schoolmaster is pic- 
tured for us. Master Arfoll had passed 
through the terrible scenes of the French 
Revolution, and was now spending the 
latter part of his life in teaching. He 
was lean and stooping; his limbs were 
shrunken; and his face was weird and 
uncanny. But when he smiled on those 
he loved, it lit up, and ‘‘ you would have 
said then, a beautiful face, as of one who 
had looked upon angels.’’ He had no 


fixed place of residence, but wandered 
about the country, teaching wherever he 
could, but generally in the openair. He 
was a welcome guest in the houses of his 
pupils, and received presents in kind, 
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though not often of money. Still he was 
quite happy and contented with his mode 
of life. An air of mystery hung around 
him, for none knew aught of his early 
life, and his face was the face of one who 
had passed through great troubles. He 
was not a worshiper at the shrine of 
Napoleon like his contemporaries, and 
tried to instil into his pupils the gospel 
of love and peace. How interesting is 
the picture of his litte class—a peasant of 
twenty-five, a youth of eighteen, two 
girls of fourteen, two boys, and two small 
children! How ill assorted they are, and 
yet how patieut he is with them all! 
His whole treatment of his oldest and 
dullest pupil is the following of Ascham’s 
words that there is no such whetstone of 
wit as praise. His little prayer showed 
that he valued the opportunity of influ- 
encing his pupils’ characters. His last 
words to Rohan showed his inner strength 
and the secret of the magnetic power he 
possessed over those about him: ‘‘It is 
wrong to acquiesce in evil, even to save 
one’s life; it is accursed to draw a sword 
for that man, even though France itself 
is threatened. I weep for thee as for my 
own child, to see thee so troubled, so 
pursued; but I say in my heart, ‘God 
bless him! he is right—he is a brave 
man; and, even were I indeed his father 
I should be proud of such a son.’ ”’ 

In George Macdonald’s ‘‘ Alec Forbes 
of Howglen,’’ there is a Scotch dominie 
who was near akin to Mr. Squeers and 
Mr. Brimblecombe in the methods he 
used. He brings to one’s mind involun- 
tarily the words of Channing that the 
boy condemned to hear the voice and 
undergo the régime of a harsh and cruel 
man is placed ina school of vice. Fancy 
a really refined man using the following 
instrument of punishment: ‘‘a long, 
thick strap of horsehide, prepared by 
steeping in brine, black and supple with 
constant use, and cut into figures at one 
end, which had been hardened in the 
fire.’’ The tender souls of his little chil- 
dren must have sunk within them every 
time they saw such a ferocious-looking 
weapon. There was a pale-faced, deli- 
cate boy who blundered in reading, and 
each slip he made brought it round his 
legs. That was alluring to the bright 
fields of wisdom. Murdoch Malison, the 
master, was a hard man, with severe if 
not cruel temper, and possessed by a 
savage sense of duty. Yet he wished to 
be just. ‘‘He did not want to punish 
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the innocent, it is true; but I doubt 
whether the discovery of a boy’s inno- 
cence was not a disappointment to him.’’ 
Not to boys only, but even to girls, was 
he rough. He once gave Annie Ander- 
son, the little girl round whom the first 
part of the story centres, a push that 
nearly threw her on her face. ‘‘It was 
days before she recovered from the 
shock.’’ The boys of Malison's school 
were well able to read the barometer of 
his face and appearance. Black stockings 
instead of white were regarded as a bad 
omen, and generally foreboded an un- 
happy day. The most curious trait in 
him was the utter difference between his 
school character and his private charac- 
ter. ‘‘The moment he was out of the 
school—the moment, that is, that he 
ceased for the day to be responsible for 
the moral and intellectual condition of 
his turbulent subjects—the whole charac- 
ter, certainly the whole deportment, of 
the man changed. He was now as meek 
and gentle in speech and behaviour as 
any mother could have desired.’’—Zon- 
don Educational Times. 


LATIN PRONUNCIATION AGAIN. 


sp is unfortunate that those who have 
charge of the teaching of Latin in our 
American colleges have recently laid so 
much emphasis on the matter of pro- 
nunciation. They have caused some 
high school teachers verily to believe 
that it is possible to pronounce Latin as 
the old Romans spoke it or at least that 
it is possible to know how they spoke it. 
The childish notion would be compara- 
tively harmless were it not that undue 
importance is thus attached to exact pro- 
nunciation according to certain finicky 
rules having little foundation except in 
the imagination of a few alleged scholars. 

A few years ago a manual for high 
schools was issued in a western state in 
which most of the space assigned to 
Latin was given to a discussion of pro- 
nunciation. Such wild statements as the 
following were made: ‘‘ The quantity of 
every vowel, when it can be ascertained, 
should be observed in pronunciation.”’ 
We offered at the time to bet a Thanks- 
giving turkey stuffed with silver bullion 
that neither the State Superintendent 
who issued the manual, nor any one of 
his office force, nor any member of the 
faculty of the State University whose 
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Latin professor had written the state- 
ment, could pronounce the words on a 
page of Latin text anywhere near in ac- 
cordance with the hypercritical standard 
thus set up for high school pupils. The 
same manual said: ‘‘ The only rational 
and practicable method of learning the 
quantity of vowels (a knowledge indis- 
pensable to any acquaintance with and 
appreciation of Latin poetry) is by means 
of sound, 7. ¢., correct pronunciation.”’ 
If the statement in parentheses is true, 
then a deaf mute cannot read the Aineid, 
nor can any but native Scotchmen ‘have 
any acquaintance with and appreciation 
of’? Tam O'Shanter. Booksellers say 
that some of Riley’s poetry is read in 
Wisconsin, yet few Badgers can pro- 
nounce the Hoosier language with nice 
exactness. 

Those who teach their students to say, 
‘*Woaks poapoolee woaks dayee’’ imag- 
ine that in so doing they imitate ‘‘the 
voice of the people’’ who spoke that 
maxim two thousand years ago, and the 
illusion is harmless. But when they set 
up a claim that any particular pronunci- 
ation, however weird, uncanny, or pe 
culiar, adds anything to the meaning of 
Latin literature, their dictum is not the 
“‘ yoice of God,’’ for it is absurdly false. 

So far Zhe Western Teacher. Under the 
heading ‘‘ Another Excuseless Fad,’’ the 
editor of Learning by Doing says: 

‘*Thanks to the classical faddist, the 
American school’ boy now pronounces 
the Latin in a way to astonish gods and 
men. In the meantime your average 
Latin teacher talks as learnedly about 
the ‘Roman pronunciation,’ as though he 
did not know that there is not the slight- 
est evidence that the present Scand- 
inavian-Latin lingo of our high schools 
bears any real resemblance to the spoken 
tongue of Czesar or Cicero. But even if 
it were perfectly certain that Czesar and 
Cicero addressed one another as Kisaar 
and Kickero, the fact would offer no 
good reason why the English students of 
this unspoken dead language should 
adopt a pronunciation so inconsistent 
with all tradition. The Latin language 
anastomoses so completely with our 
modern English, that no one could say 
where the bizarre ‘Roman’ pronuncia- 
tion should end and the English begin. 
A great many Latin names, words and 
expressions have become current Eng- 
lish, and will continue to be, and ought 
to be pronounced according to the Eng- 
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lish analogies. Again, there is the great 
number of classical names in botany and 
zoology. Do the advocates of the so- 
called ‘Roman pronunciation’ of Latin 
expect that the botanists are going to 
say Weeola for Viola, Weetis for Vitis, 
Rahnoonkoolahke-e for Ranunculacez? 
We do not know just what authority is to 
be held responsible for this latter-day 
mispronunciation of our English Latin, 
but we voice the opinion of sane people 
generally when we assert that it is as 
mischievous as it is senseless, and that 
our college and university authorities 
would do a thing creditable to their com- 
mon sense if they would put a quietus 
on the fad and require the professors to 
return to the Latin of literature and gen- 
uine scholarship.”’ 


SCHOOL SYSTEM FOR CUBA. 


A T the request of President McKinley, 
/ Dr. Wm. T. Harris, United States 
Commissioner of Education, has prepared 
a plan fora public school system in Cuba 
This plan is the result of careful investi 
gation of the conditions on the island 
It has been the subject of considerable 
study by Dr. Harris. Th 


he recommenda- 
tions were completed and put into th 
hands of the President about the middle 
of January. It is understood that the 
have already received the attention of the 
Cabinet, and that preliminary steps to 
put them into effect will be taken in the 
immediate future. The President is 


sires that the starting of schoo 
zin with the revival of industry and trade. 
He relies upon the school system to be an 
early object lesson to the Cubans in the 
blessings of good government which the 
United States proposes to give to Cub 
This is not the first time the Bureau of 
Education has been called upon to fra: 
a public school system for a Spanish- 
American country. On several occasions 
the United States has been asked to assist 
other Governments on this hemisphere in 
the inauguration of new education 
methods. The experience in these direc- 
tions has been of decided advantage for 
the present demand. Heretofore plans 
for pu lic school systems have been fur- 
nished and experts have been sent from 
this country to put them in operation. 
Commissioner Harris recommends a 
similar course for Cuba. The field in 


that island is as virgin as in the South 
American countries where public schools 
have been introduced on the American 
basis. He further advises that the island 
be districted and that supervisors be 
named to take charge of the districts. 
His proposition is that the experts shall 
be at the head of the system and that the 
supervisors shall be the medium between 
the experts and the teachers. For teach- 
ers Dr. Harris advises the use of all 
material which can be found in Cuba, 
but he expresses the opinion that it will 
be necessary to employ some teachers 
from the United States. The children are 
to be taught in Spanish, but one hour a 
day is to be given to instruction in the 
English language, so that the pupils may 
learn to speak and read it. It is also 
proposed that there shall be a Bureau of 
Education for the entire island. From 
the central Bureau the system is to ex- 
tend until it embraces centres of popula- 
tion, and then the rural districts. The 
schools are to be free, and are to be sup- 
ported by local taxation. The American 
system, with some modifications made 
necessary by the peculiar conditions, will 
be introduced. The idea is that enough 
Americans shall be sent to infuse the 
American spirit into the innovation, for a 


free school supported by taxation is 
something that Cuba has never known. 


General John Eaton is now in Porto 
Rico perfecting plans for the introduction 
of the American school system there. 
His plans are similar to those which 
Dr. Harris has recommended for Cuba. 


L\1TION IN PORTO RICO, 


If Porto Rico is to become a credit to 
the United States,’’ says Captain Gardner, 
assistant adjutant general of volunteers, 


retary of War Meikeljohn, upon the edu- 
cational and other affairs of the Island of 
Porto Rico, ‘‘and not a continual thorn 
in her side, it is as certain as the rising 
of the sun that the work of reconstruction 
1ust be done by men of disinterested mo- 
tives.’’ Hesays that ‘‘in considering the 
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various elements which go to make ut 
the social system of Porto Rico, the most 
worthy of a detailed examination is th« 
method of education. It is on this branch 
that the fruits which it is hoped may be 
gathered in the future must all ripen. 
What purports to be a census of the 
island is taken every ten years. But the 
only one ever published, apparently, was 
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that of 1587. In this the population was 
given at 806,808, of whom nearly seven- 
eighths are illiterate. 

In the larger townships there is one 
school to about every 1000 inhabitants. 
But education is laid on a great deal 
thinner in many parts of the island, large 
country districts being without schools 
entirely, not withstanding a compulsory 
school attendance law. There exists a 
fairly good skeleton on which to con- 
struct a school system. The difficulty 
arises from the scarcity of competent and 
reliable teachers. In the nature of things, 
for the present, but little progress can be 
made by American teachers sent to the 
island. Their sphere of usefulness will 
not include Porto Rico until such time as 
a knowledge of the English language has 
begun to permeate all classes. 

Concluding, the report says: ‘‘ The re- 
ecgunieaticn of all the various elements 
in the Porto Rican social system is an 
undertaking of enormous difficulty. The 
task of simply making laws which will 
conform to those of the United States, 
and yet will work in practice, is an un- 
dertaking for the greatest minds, the 
knowledge requisite for which can only 
be gained on the spot. Taking it all in 
all, if the best men are not put to this 
undertaking, but the island is allowed to 
become a politic cal plaything, the Porto 
Rican will be worse off than he was 
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STORY OF QUARTZ FAMILY. 
Goop morning, girls and boys. We 
the great ( — family. Mr. Brown 

Green Frog are our neigh- 
- told us what a pleasant visit 
had with you. We thought we 
like to visit you. So we have come 
your nice school and to tell you 
ourselves. 
re often see you, and you often meet 
you do not notice us. | 
could hop and jump, you might like 
, not sing songs as the birds 
ire very old. We are older 
bh nd frogs. We are older 
the rivers. Yes, we are as old as the 
round world. 
We have no arms or legs. 
not see. We are very useful, 
of us are very pretty. You may hase 
seen the pretty girls and boys of the 
Quartz family. Some of them were with 
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Mr. Brown Frog an 
Some of them may |! 
Each one of us will 
hope you will listen 
‘I am Miss Rose 
color of the rose. |] 
do not often see me 


a dark room. I lose n 


in the light. Iam 1 


like to please boy “ty 


ever see me before ? 


home? Ask mamma 


home.’’ 
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world. 
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‘‘Tam Mr. Sandstone. I am oneof the 
Quartz family. Once I was in tiny grains, 
like Miss White Sand. In olden times 
great rivers and seas washed me into great 


beds. There I slept for many, many 
years. My tiny grains began to stick to- 
gether. Then the great beds of sand 


turned into great beds of hard sandstone. 
Iam very useful. Houses are made of 
sandstone. Part of the Capitol is made 
of sandstone. I am found all over the 
world. I am also found deep in the earth. 
I have many colors. Do you know of 
anything for which I am used ?”’ 

“IT am Miss Milky Quartz. I am as 
white as milk. You do not often see me 
in large pieces. You can find me in small 
pieces in the sand along the river. Do 
you think you can find me? If you do, 
please keep me. I am always pretty and 


you will like to play with me on rainy 
days.”’ 
‘*T am Miss Crystal Quartz. You do 


not often find me. Sometimes I am small 
asa pin point. Sometimes I am as large 
as your head. I grow larger each year. 
I do not always grow. I only grow when 
I am in Quartz water. Ialways have six 
sides. Sometimes Iam purple. Then I 
am Miss Amethyst. Amethyst isa gem.”’ 

‘“‘Iam Mr. Flint. I belong to the 
Quartz family. The Indians knew me. 
They used me. They made arrow-heads 
out of me. Did you ever see an arrow- 
head ? 

“Flint is found in many parts of the 
world. Men useditin olden days. They 
used it instead of matches. Can you find 
out how this was done? Did Hiawatha 
know Mr. Flint? Did he use Mr. Flint? 
Mr. Flint has many colors.’’ 

‘‘T am big, round Mr. Geode. I am 
homely outside, but pretty inside. Can 
you see my little crystals? I have them 
inside? Here you can see me.’’ 

“Tam Mr. Iron Quartz. I am found 
in many places. But Iam not found in 
very large pieces. I can be found in the 
ground along the river.’’ 

‘*T am Miss Carnelian. Do you see my 
red and white bands. Iamagem. I can be 
polished. Have you ever found me along 
the river? There are many other children 
in the Quartz family. It is the largest of 


all the rock families. You will learn 
about them when you grow older.”’ 
**We are all very hard. 
scratch us with your knife. 
glassy. 
plants need us and use us. 


You cannot 

We look 
We are hard to break. Many 
The grass 
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We have many 
Some of them are 


uses us very much. 
friends and neighbors. 
coming to visit you. 
‘“When you go to the river, look for 
us. Look for us on the hills and along the 
banks. You can find us. Take us home 
and keep us. Study us and other things 
around you. Then some day you will be 
wiser. Good-bye.’’—AMidland Schools. 


— —_ 


MILESTONES TO SUCCESS. 
RHYMES WORTHY OF BEING REMEMBERED 
BY ALL WHO ASPIRE TO MAKE THEIR 
MARK IN LIFE. 


Education, the capital of mind, success 
without it will be hard to find. 

'Tis well to let this thought the mind im- 
press, that Ax/erprise leads always toward 
success. 

When with Axthusiasm we begin life’s 
busy race, we never fail to win. 

Economy.—lt is a magic door, that leads 
to wealth’s accumulated store. 

To win the good and overcome the ill, re- 
quires good purpose, reinforced by W/7. 

‘Tis sad, but none the less it is a fact, 
that half life’s failures come from want of 
Jact 

He who by Fai¢h is led, no danger knows; 
he dreads not unknown ills nor unseen foes. 

‘Tis Push that puts one’s business in the 
lead, and makes success an easy prey, in- 
deed. 

"Most any one the warrior’s garb may 
don, but in the fight ’tis Gr7/ that leads one 
on. 

Than Purity there is no brighter gem set 
in man’s heavenly diadem. 

'Tis Perseverance wins the victor’s crown, 
and carries one to honor and renown. 

Let FPatience be thy guide along life’s 
busy way, and ever be thy helper, night 
and day. 

Let Prudence shape thy every word and 
deed, and to her admonitions aye give heed. 

Promptness is always much to be desired. 
The prompt man honored is, and much ad- 
mired 

Purpose, the chart, the architectural plan, 
serves well to shape and mold the life of 
man. 

The man who Courtesy always extends, is 
never lacking of respectful friends. 

‘Tis Cheerfulness that lights the world’s 
dark ways, and drives away the shadows 
with its rays. 

Contentment is a jewel of the mind, which 
brings all good things unto those who find. 

By Concentration of the thoughts and 
powers, the objects that we seek may be 
made ours. 

‘Tis Courage, more than strength, that 
wins the day, and leads the hosts to victory 
in the fray. 
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Good Character a good foundation is; let 
man but build on that, success is his. 

A rare possession, purchased not with 
wealth, priceless beyond compare, is perfect 
Health ° 

’'T is Aspiration burns the midnight oil, 
and leads one on to unremitting toil. 

Decision, prompt and firm, one should 
possess; without it you will scarcely win 
success. 

Oft lives but end in failure and distress, 
all on account of lack of 7horoughness. 

Integrity, foundation firm and sure; the 
structure built thereon will aye endure 

If good opinion thou to win elect, thou 
needest first of all thy Self respect. 

‘Tis Self-reliance wins. When others 
doubt, thy own assurance then will help 
thee out. 

Self-help, a staff on which the more you 
lean, the stronger, surer it will grow, I 
ween. 

Self culture is the trellis of the mind; as it 
is trained thus is the tree inclined. 

He who cannot, himself, boast Se¢//-con- 
trol, can scarce expect to guide some other 
soul. 

Work—and pure slumbers shall wait on 

thy pillow; 
Work—thou shalt ride over Care’s coming 
billow; 
Lie not down wearied ’neath Woe’s weeping 
willow! 
Work with a stout heart and resolute will. 
—‘* Success.’’ Cooper Union, N. Y. 


> —___—__ 


UNRULY BOYS. 


'T‘HE different methods used by teachers 

and headmasters to check a boy who 
is running headlong down the wrong road, 
are a curious subject of study for those 
who have the same work to do. 


We all remember Tom Brown’s de- 
scription (doubtless a fact) of his treat- 
ment by Dr. Arnold when he and two 
other boys were ‘“‘sent-up’’ for being out 
after hours ; how the doctor, busy with 
carving a toy boat for one of his own 
children, questioned the boys with twink- 
ling eyes about their scrape, examined 
their muddy clothes and sent them to the 
housekeeper for a wash and bread and 
jam, adding a friendly hint to put off such 
long runs until they were older, so mak- 
ing of them friends for life. 

Lord K.. when he was an old man, told 
of a miserable, drunken row in which he 
took part at Oxford when he was sixteen. 
The next morning he was summoned 
before Dr. X., and went up resolved to 
be defiant and impudent. 

To his surprise he was ushered into the 
doctor’s sanctum with marked respect as 
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a most honored guest. ~The old man 
courteously motioned to him to be seated, 
and turned to an open copy of Burke's 
Peerage. 

‘*T find here,’ he said, ‘‘ that 
family name is C.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said the delinquent. 

‘Your grandfather,’’ his long fingers 
on the book, ‘‘at your age was serving 
his king in India, which country he 
helped to gain for England by his valor.’’ 

‘‘T believe that is correct,’’ said the 
boy, stiffening himself. 

‘Your uncle, when younger than you, 
began those scientific discoveries which 
have made his name known to all the 
world.’’ 

He bowed assent. 

‘Your father was a 
ment and in the nation 
to the reform of abuses. 

Again K. bowed assent proudly. 

‘‘And you—you,’’ in a voice which 
brought him to his feet, ‘‘ I hear that you 
spend your days in fighting cabmen, and 
your nights in gin-shops. I cannot be- 
lieve it of the son of your fathers. Come 
back in a month and tell me the truth 
about yourself.’’— Youth's Companion. 


your 


leader in Parlia- 
He gave his lite 
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THE BOY KNEW GEOGRAPHY. 
Nou. that we have these vast 
\\ sions in the antipodes, Johnny, I 
think ’’— 

‘* Father, our antipodes are somewhere 
among the fishes southwest of Australia, 
which is far from the Philippines.’’ 

‘* Well, I was just going to say that 
this hemp they grew in Manila’’ 

‘*Tt isn’t hemp at all, father. Manila 
hemp is a variety of the banana family.”’ 

‘*Dear me, is that so? It’s good cord- 
age all the same. When I was in the 
Sandwich Islands ’’- 

‘* Father, you're enough to make Liliu- 
okalani shudder. No educated person 
says Sandwich Islands now, unless to 
make himself understood by those who 
don’t know that ‘the Hawaiian islands’ 
is the official name. Besides’’— 

‘Well, I suppose you'll be asking me 
next to say ‘ Puerto Rico,’ just because 
the Spaniards do.’’ 

‘‘Notatall. Porto Rico has been good 
English usage for several centuries. It’s 
all right.’’ 

‘*Glad you’ve passed on the question. 
But if we go into Manila hemp growing 


posses- 
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in a territory 6,700 miles from our former 
limits’’— 
“wy “ie r —" 
You mean 4,500 miles. You haven't 
forgotten that the United States has long 
extended to the end of the Aleutian chain, 
and Attu is only about 4,500 miles from 
Manila.”’ 


“*You’re very kind. But speaking of | 


Manila hemp, they say that'in Borneo, 
the largest island in the world’’— 

‘“‘It was when you studied geography, 
father, but they’ ve learned since that New 
Guinea is larger than Borneo, and Green- 
land is larger than New Guinea.’’ 

‘*Great world this. Well, I was talk- 
ing with Brown, and he said on his plan- 
tation in San Salvador ’’— 

‘“Why, there are no plantations in the 
city of San Salvador. If you mean the 
country of which San Salvador is the 
capital, you should say Salvador.’’ 

‘* Young man, your hat is getting too 
small for you. If you don’t stop making 
my head ache with your erudition, I shall 
send you direct to Vladivostock.’’ 

‘Your don’t mean direct. I should 
have to transship at Yokohama or Shang- 
hai, I think”’ 

‘*Give usa rest, please. I want to read 
the paper.’’—.School Weekly. 


$< een 


“LOS LARGOS.”’ 





OUR BIG MEN IN THE PHILIPPINES 


BY SEWELL FORD. 


A BIGarmy of big men at describes 


th 

f our fighting force in the Philippines. 
The name which the Filipinos gave ou 
soldiers when they first saw them was 
‘*los largos,’’ signifying ‘‘the big fel- 
lows.’’ Perhaps they have found another 
and less complimentary name by this 
time, but it is certain that the impression 
which prompted them to call our boys 
“‘the big fellows’’ has not worn off. 
Probably the Filipinos think them bigger 
than ever since they have seen them fight. 

They are big fellows too. The major- 
ity of the volunteer troops now under 
General Otis are from the western and 
northwestern states, where big men are 
the rule. With such material to draw 
from, the regiments were made up of the 
best that could be had. The recruiting 
officers took no little pride in picking out 
the biggest patriots who came forward. 
Perhaps many of the little fellows who 


were turned away would have fought just 
as well, but the regimental officers knew 
that the west and northwest had a repu- 
tation to sustain, and they made their 
choice with this in view. 

The men who have been fighting for 
empire in the Philippines were doing all 
sorts of things a years ago. Some of 
them were working in the mines of Colo- 
rado, some were cutting down huge red- 
wood trees in Washington and Idaho, 
while others were big, two-fisted farm- 
hands on the broad acres of Kansas. 
Almost to a man they are strong, rugged, 
broad-shouldered fellows, accustomed to 
a ten-hour day in the fields, the mines or 
the lumber camp. Of course many of 
them joined their regiments in various 
urban centres, but most of them had been 
trained and reared in the country. 

As the average Filipino soldier is barely 
two inches over five feet, is it any wonder 
that when the natives saw come ashore 
squad after squad of six-foot Americans 
they exclaimed, ‘‘ Los largos?’’ A cor- 
respondent, writing last summer of the 
arrival of General Merritt and his troops, 
said : 

‘“The Coloradoans were about the first 
soldiers to pitch a big camp, and the 
operation was hailed by the Filipinos 
with almost as much curiosity and de- 
light as that displayed by the small boys 
of a country town on the arrival of a 
circus. The natives lined the shore the 
evening the men were towed in on the 
Cascas and waded to land with guns held 
high above their heads and in water up 
to their waists. They cackled with glee 
when the soldiers stacked arms on the 
camp ground, and after removing almost 
every stitch of clothing, joined in an im- 

| mense game of leap-frog preparatory to 
marching back to the shore by companies 
and unloading all the supplies by torch- 
light. Inasmuch as the natives wear 
scant clothing themselves and cannot 
make remarks in English, the volunteers 
from that night to the present day have 
thought little of shocking them—in fact, 
seem to forget they are there. 
| ‘And the Filipinos were not shocked 
| They were merely surprised at the huge 
limbs and muscles of our men. ‘Are all 
your soldiers as big as these?’ asked an 
officer of the insurgent army.”’ 
| Since that time the Filipinos have seen 
something more than 20,000 American 
soldiers and have come to the conclusion 
| that we are a race of giants. It must be 
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membered that they compare our soldiers 
not only with their own men, who are 
small, but with the Spaniards, who were 
but little larger than the natives. 

The sports of the American soldier 
have also been a source of great wonder 
to the little brown folks. In the Ameri- 
can camp there has been more or less 
boxing going on all the time. The offi- 
cers find, as did the hero whom Kipling 
tells about in ‘‘The Brushwood Boy,’’ 
that it is a safe outlet for the manifesta- 
tions of fighting blood. So lively glove 
bouts have been a common occurrence. 
In silent awe these friendly encounters 
were watched by the open-eyed Filipinos, 
who would have been disabled by some 
of the blows which the soldiers received 
with a laugh. 

The baseball ga mes also in which ‘‘ los 
largos’’ indulged were another marvel to 
the Filipinos. Thousands of them gath- 
ered to watch this sport of the white 
giants, who caught with their hands a 
swiftly hurled missile that the natives 
knew was as hard as a cannon ball. 

The soldiers themselves have not been 
insensible to these conditions. They 
seem to find a kind of physical and 
mental exhilaration in walking through 
crowds of little natives, most of whom 
come only to their shoulders. The sen- 
tries stride along, looking down with 
amiable good nature on the five-foot 
Filipinos. 

The heavy 


y Remington rifles with 
which most of Aguinaldo’s men were 
armed they handled in clumsy fashion, 
as if the weapons were too big for them, 
and they looked in big-eyed astonish- 
ment at the ease with which our men 
carried their guns. 

Although technically volunteers, a 
good part of the soldiers under General 
Otis are really veterans, for many of 
them took part in the siege of Manila. 
While the defeat of the Spaniards, now 
that we look back on it, was compara- 
tively a simple matter, yet it must be re- 
membered that some of these Pennsyl- 
vania and western boys, as well as the 
greater part of the regular infantry reg- 
iments, had never been under fire before. 
But they have all had their baptism of 
battle now—have proved that they can 
lace guns or arrows and that they know 
how to shoot. 

The mere size of our soldiers gave 
them no advantage over the Filipinos 
except in hand-to-hand encounters, such 
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the fight- 


as that at Caloocan [ost of 
ing was done at long range, where one 
man is as good as another provided he 
has the same moral courage and knows 
how to aim as well. 


As for the officers, some of them are now 


veterans of three wars. Major General 
Otis is an example of the kind of officers 
in command of our army in the Philip- 
pines. His military career began nearly 
40 years ago, when he went into the 
Union army as captain of voluntee He 
came out of that struggle a brigadier-gen- 
eral, and since then he has gained a high 
standing in the regular army establish- 
nent. 


Brigadier-general Arthur McArthur, 
under whom the Omaha volunteer artillery 
did such effective fighting around Ma- 
nila recently, he men who 
helped capture the city from the Span- 
iards. He is alsoa civil wat 
this makes his third w General Mc- 
Arthur is remembered by Grand Army 
veterans as the boy adjutant who led the 
Wisconsin regiment at the storming of 


is one or; the 


veteran; so 


the heights of Kenesaw. He won his 
silver eagle at Mission Ridge by a deed 
of personal daring, and was made a col- 


been in the regular 
and in personal ap- 


onel at 19. He has 
army ever since 1861 
pearance is an ideal so The other 
staff officers are men of like quality. 

So we have no lack of good men and 
good leaders over there in those hot and 
turbulent islands. They will be needed, 
too, for the taming of ‘‘ our new-caught, 
sullen peoples.’ 

It has been pointed out, and perhaps 
forgotten, that the Filipino forces under 
Aguinaldo are only a 1 part of the 
material from which insurgents may be 
raised. Manila and its suburbs are only 
a small portion of the great island of Lu- 
zon, and Luzon is but one of the many 
islands in the group over which we now 
hold dominion. Back from the coast line 
dweli tribes who have never acknowl- 
edged the supremacy of the white man. 
Spain, in all the centuries she held the 
Philippines, was able to grasp merely a 
foothold here and there, although Span- 
ish blood and Spanish treasure were 
poured out in profusion. 

If our policy of expansion is to be pur- 
sued after English methods, if we are to 
take up with the white man’s burden in 
earnest, the 30,000 men at the command 
of General Otis will see yet more fighting. 
They will learn what it is to march 


dier. 


smal 
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through bamboo swamps, thick with the 
enemy, to face‘‘ wild and fluttered folks,’’ 
armed with strange weapons, and to die 
from the poisoned arrow and the creese. 

That’s what they are there for, how- 
ever, and we at home are proud to know 
that if it is necessary to teach sullen 
people things about civilization with ma- 
chine guns, these big volunteers are the 
men who can do it as well as any soldiery 
on earth. 


NATURE STUDY. 


Pror. L. H. Bailey of Cornell Univer- 
sity, the head of the Bureau of Nature 
Study, gave one of the richest and rarest 
addresses ever enjoyed by the elementary 
department of the New England Confer- 
ence of Educational Workers, and it was 
a delight to the editor of 7he Journal to 
report it for his readers. 

It may be said by way of introduction 
that Professor Bailey is still a young 
man in years, but old in love of nature 
and in genius for inspiring others to 
know and love the objects about them. 
When he was a lad of fourteen he pre- 
pared a paper upon Nature that would 
be accredit to him to-day. No other en- 
thusiast along this line has more fully 
exemplified Emerson’s ideal- 

Day by day for her darlings, 
To her much she added more, 

In her hundred-gated Thebes 
Every chamber was a door ; 

A door to something grander, 
Loftier wall and vaster floor, 

Every word he writes or speaks is as 
clear as crystal, as crisp asa bright Oc- 
tober morning, as full of life as a June 
day. But let him speak for himself. 

Nature will always be loved. It is al- 
ways the real thing. Nature study is the 
seeing of the things one looks at, the 
drawing of right conclusions from what 
one sees, and having an interrogation 
mark in the mind as one turns away 
from the object. When the mid is sat- 
isfied with what one sees or thinks, there 
will be no impulse to see or think further. 
How can it be true? is one of the grand 
questions which leads one ever onward. 

Nature study is learning from things, 
and not about them. It leads one to 


know what is, not what some one else 
says is. Give the child a thing before 
you give him a story about the thing. 
Take the child to the thing that he can 
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touch and examine, and do not take him 
to wonderland in Central America, to the 
Roof of Asia, or to the Heart of Africa. 
Everything that he learns at first hand is 
a wonder, creates a new and wider world, 
which in turn leads out to another and 
that to another. 

It is all very well to talk about hitch- 
ing your wagon toa star, but be sure that 
you have a wagon first, and that ‘‘ you’’ 
hitch the wagon to the star. Your busi- 
ness is with the wagon; the star will go 
on its way all right when you do the 
hitching. 

Professsor Bailey visited a school re- 
puted to do good work in nature study, 
and the teacher told him to ask the class 
questions. 

‘* What have you seen in nature ?”’ 

‘The great dipper.’’ 

‘‘ Where did you see that’”’ 

‘‘In my geography.”’ 

Nature study is not science, is not a 
primer to science, but a primer to nature. 
There is no attempt to make scientists of 
thechildren. He has taught plants to his 
own little girl since she was old enough 
to enjoy a bright-colored flower, and at 
eleven years of age she had never heard 
him use the word ‘‘botany.’’ One day 
the little girl came home from a new 
teacher in her school and she said, ‘‘Papa, 
I am going to be a botanist.”’ 

‘“Where did you learn anthing about 
botany ?’’ 

‘‘ My teacher is a botanist. Teacher 
says you are a botanist, and I am going 
to be a botanist.’’ 

As Christianity is not teaching Clirist 
for Christ’s sake, so Nature study is not 
teaching nature for science’ sake. 

There is no subject into which a teacher 
can put her own individuality, her soul, 
her life, and her inspiration so fully, so 
helpfully, as into the teaching of nature. 
Nature must always be interpreted by 
fact, and yet sentiment is the best part of 
nature. Poetic interpretation is the high- 
est view of nature. The wonder about 
nature is the climax with the child. Find 
the truth first, and put the poetry into the 
fact. Knowledge of nature gives wing 
to sentiment. Sentiment will not make 
fact out of imagination. For every fact 
in nature there are a dozen mysteries. 
The difficulty is in getting facts that give 
tone and majesty to mysteries. Senti- 
ment founded on ignorance is supersti- 
tion. Wonder founded on knowledge is 
wisdom. Methods ought never to be 
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copyrighted. The three phases of nature 
study to be ever in mind are: 

1. Choose the things in nature to be 
studied according to the likes of the 
teacher. No curriculum should force 
every teacher to deal with the same phases | 
ofnature. This isa subject that can only 
be taught by one who is in love with 
everything she teaches about it. 

2. Teach the thingsathand. There is 
nothing natural that has not something 
to be learned about it, or at least some- 
thing to be suggested by it. 

3. Emphasize but a single suggestion, 
and let that be an important one. This 
is for the purpose of giving character to 
the child’s inquiries. 

He has long had the practice in his 
home of making one important sugges- 
tion a day with hischildren. This means 
365 in a year, and this means a surpris- 
ingly large amount of valuable informa- 
tion. Usually he has but to emphasize 
some suggestion that the child herself 
makes. One fact a day in nature study 
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in school would mean 250 in a year, or 
2,000 in the eight years’ course. If these 


are important facts, then the child is won- 
deriully well equipped in information 


about nature. 

One morning at breakfast the bouquet 
attracted the attention of the little chil- 
dren, and he asked: ‘‘ Is there more than 
one kind of leaf in the world?’’ That 
day at every spare minute the children 
hustled for leaves, and for the breakfast 
table the next morning there were forty 
different kinds of leaves. The infinite 
variety in the universe is one of the im- 
portant suggestions to be impressed upon 
achild. There are no two things exactly 
alike, and yet there are many classes of 
objects that are alike in many respects. 

One day it was some pebbles about 
which the children talked. He did not 
comment upon the suggestions that they 
were hard, small, of different colors and 
different sizes, but when it was suggested 
that they were ‘‘ kind of round,’’ he took 
up that point and asked about whether 
they were all equally round, if they were 
always as nearly round as now, what 
made the edges get knocked off and worn 
down. He let them talk and think about 
this for a few days, until they had in- 
quired themselves into the great fact 
about the fashioning of pebbles. 

He took up a leafless branch that some 
one had left on the platform desk, and 
commented upon many unimportant 





Dat 


things, until the fact 
he rubbed his hand » branch it 
was rough, a veritable graveyard of buds, 
each rough spot being the tombstone of 
a bud. One hundred bud possibilities 
do not materialize in more than ten efforts 
at blossom or branch, and not more than 
three eventuate in blossom or twig. 

In another instance he picked up some 
leaves and called attention to differ- 
ent length of stems 


2 out that when 


the 
the short stems are 
of leaves near the sun, the long stems are 
of those that have to reach for the sun. 
He picked up a whisk from a broom, and 
indicated the wealth of inquiry that it 
suggested. Then he picked up a piece 
of a lifeless twig a few inches long, with- 
out a branch, or any interesting feature. 
He looked at it hopelessly for a minute 
and then said, ‘‘It is dead,’’ and pro- 
ceeded to unfold that fact in nature. 

The teacher is after inquiry. Most of 
the questions that the child asks will be 
those that you cannot answer. Say you 
do not knew, but that you will try with 
the class to find out. In most cases you 
know that no one knows, but do not tell 
the child so; let him keep up the study 
until the mystery is impressed upon him. 
For every fact that Agassiz or Gray gave 
the world they discovered a dozen un- 
answerable inquiries that no one else had 
ever raised. 

In their seasons have a bunch of chrys- 
anthemums. Some one says, ‘‘ They are 
of different colors.’’ Then comes the 
““Why?”’ Tell them that you do not 
know, and ask them who they think 
might know, and leave it an open ques- 
tion till they have asked a floriculturist 
or the genius of all information about 
plants, and at last they will appreciate 
and never forget that no one knows why 
one is red, another yellow, and anotHer 
white. The child is wise when he knows, 
and is not discouraged by the knowledge, 
that what is not known is to that which 
is known as a thousand to one. 

Going into a country school one day he 
asked what a certain black place on the 
wall was, and the answer came like a 
flash, ‘‘ A knot-hole.’’ ‘‘ What is a knot- 
hole?’’ Then silence reigned, and he 
led them from the board to the log it 
came from, to the the board was 
sawed, to the branch that had been cut off 
from the outside of the log, that was then 
sawed off into one board after another 
and reached way into the tree. A knot 
means a branch. 


way 
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Do not keep a child too long on any- 
thing. Do not teach everything of any- 
thing. If he is allowed to get tired over 
it, he will get sick of it. The ruling ele- 
ment in nature study is that you seek 
fact, truth. Opinions count for little. 
No man’s opinion signifies anything. 

Professor Bailey dates his own love for 
nature and his habit of observation to a 
teacher who once told him to count the 
large branches on every tree he saw and 
estimate its height. To this day he 
never sees a tree that he does not almost 
unconsciously count the large branches 
and estimate its height. 

One of his best points was an experi- 
ence. He was at a farmer’s institute in 
which were the most intelligent farmers 
of the region. One asked if there was 
any philosophy behind the fact that apple 
trees fruit every other year. He asked 
whether one or two apples grew at one 
place on the branch. ‘‘One.’’ ‘‘ Is there 
one or two or more blossoms there?’’ At 
first they said one, then some one sug 
gested two, some one said three, one said 
six, one said several, and at him all 
laughed. Not one man in that institute 
knew. He once asked whether the roots 
of the potato were beyond the potato or 
near the stalk, and not a farmer could 


tell. The trouble is that farmers want 


philosophy rather than fact. They need 


fact rather than philosophy.—V. / 
Journal of Education. 
> 


STUDY OF CURRENT EVENTS 
BY J. W. GRAY. 

HE object of every true teacher is to 
lead pupils to gain a practical edu 
tion which will prepare them for good 
Citizenship and lives of usefulness. The 
pupils must be made to see the practica 
in that which they study, or they will not 
become interested in storing away such 
knowledge for future use. It is the ap- 
plication of the knowledge that one pos- 
sesses which is the measure of the man- 
his ability to use the knowledge gained 
when he leaves the school room and 
takes his place in the great busy world. 

If we teach the pupil to think and ob- 
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i 
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serve for himself and see the beautiful, 
the good, or the practical in all that we 
teach, we will not only interest him in 
the work, but will give him power to 
continue his educational work long after 
he has passed from our guidance. 


He should be kept in touch with the 
living world of to-day. It is not enough 
to teach him the history of the past, the 
sciences, the inventions, literary produc- 
tions and writers as given in our text 
books, but he must know what the peo- 
ple are doing to-day. The new discover- 
ies, inventions, and writings are of great 
interest to him. The reader of current 
events will have a better conception of the 
history of the past by a comparison with 
events which are transpiring and will 
soon become ‘‘ text-book history.’’ Com- 
pare the Cuban war with our struggle for 
independence, the Klondike excitement 
with that created by the discovery of the 
New World or the rich find of gold in 
California. Many other comparison: 
will assist in doing away with the idea 
that history is a dull study to be com- 
mitted topic by topic. It will be made to 
glow and throb with life and interest. 

Geography may be made more inter- 
esting by reading what is going on in the 
different cities and countries of the earth; 
and as we find matter pertaining to thes 
different countries let them become the 
especial study of the class for a short 
period. That which lives impresses more 
deeply than that which is dead. So this 
manifest life will interest the class and 
brighten the geography work. Grammar 
and composition will be delightful work 
for the pupil who knows something t 
write, and has observed how the best 
writers have handled their subjects in the 
magazines and papers. The teacher 
must be the leader in the study of cur- 
rent events, and be prepared to discuss 
the topics which pupils should read 
Assign subjects for compositions which 
will require careful study of what the; 
should read. In this way you may direct 
their reading of magazines, scientifi 
papers, and good books; thus create 
desire for home reading which will re- 
main with them through life, finally 
making of them well-read, intelligent 
men and women. Every school should 
have a library of choice reading matter 
You cannot afford to do without it when 
good reading is so easily procured and 
the result of reading so important t 
every community. We recognize th: 
well-read pupil in every recitation. He 
has power to comprehend and he has 
something of interest on every subject 
discussed. We also recognize the well- 
read men and women. They are the 
leaders in society and in their profession 
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—the practical men and women of the 
age. They will be better fathers and 
mothers and better citizens for having 
this broad knowledge of the world.— 
Oregon Teachers’ Monthly. 


> —_—__. 


OFF-HAND SPEECHES. 


A GROUP of literary men were discuss- 
{\ ing the other day the rarity of spon- 
taneous eloquence or wit. 

‘*T was at dinner once in New York,’’ 
said one, ‘‘ and was seated next to Major 
Hay who, you know, had been Lincoln’s 
secretary. Somebody making a speech 
exclaimed :— 

‘* In genuine eloquence the words come 
hot from the heart. No nobler speech 
was ever uttered in America than Lin- 
coln’s address at Gettysburg, and I am 
assured that it was wholly spontaneous. 
He had not given it a thought before he 
rose to speak.’ 

‘“*While he was delivering it,’ said 
Major Hay to me aside, ‘I had the fifth 
copy of it in my pocket.’ ’’ 

‘I, too, remember a dinner in New 
York,’’ said another, ‘‘ at which all the 
foremost men in journalism and literature 
were present. The speech of the evening 
was made by George W. Curtis. It 
sparkled with wit and apt allusions to the 
men present, evidently inspired by the 
moment. Once he stopped, interrupting 
himself, and exclaimed:— 

‘*T see my friend, Judge D., looking at 
me doubtfully, but I must remind him 
that he, too,’ going on with some brilliant 
raillery that brought down peals of 
laughter. As we rose to go out, I said 
to the editor of a Boston paper: 

‘*Who but Curtis could pour out im- 
Promptu wit like that ?’’ 

‘Impromptu?’ said the newspaper 
man. ‘I had proofs of all the speeches 
given to me this afternoon to send to 
Boston to-night. Let us look at his.’ 
We looked, and there it all was, word for 
word, even to the ‘I see my friend, 
Judge D., looking at me doubtfully,’ 

I knew Artemus Ward,’’ said a third 
man, ‘“‘when he was a reporter on a 
Cleveland paper. One evening in the 
office he told a story, apparently a mere 
t the flash of a moment. 

3rowne,’ said the chief, ‘how can 
you say such clever things off-hand ?’ 

'“ Off-hand!’ muttered Browne. 


READING. 





told that to myself fifteen times t ifter- 
noon!’ Ten years aft ird I heard him 
tell the same story to a brilliant London 
audience, without t ilteration of a 
comma. 

‘Even to make rood re re 
marked a listener, vork apparently is 
needed as well as gen 
Companion. 

~ 
READIN‘ 
BY LI i i 


) EADING, by far the most in 


\. study in the sch 


portant 


urriculum, is 
often the most neglecte What is more 
pleasing than to listen to a wv modu- 


lated voice reading a 
classical author? ‘The thought 

expressed, and you see and feel a 
thor saw and felt. The re: 
stands the different emotions of t 
and expresses them by means of voice. 
On the other hand, what is less satisfac- 
tory than to t 


Om some 
clearly 
the au- 
under- 

he writer 


selection 
The 


the 


listen to the same 
read in a dull, monotonous tone? 
fine thought and feeling are 
monotone expresses nothing 

What is the cause of the 
the 


LOSt ana 


difference be- 


tween two readers? Difference in 
teaching isthe only answer. The former 
was taught to get the thought from the 
subject matter read, and naturally gave 
the intonation required ; the latter doubt- 
less was not taught reading in its truest 
sense, but word-pronouncing. I would 
not decry pronunciation of the 
utmost value, but it is secondary to the 


teaching of reading. definition of 
reading itself proves th ‘Reading is 
gaining thought from the printed page,’’ 
or another, ‘‘ Reading is an interpretation 
of the thought of the author. 

The very first sentence that a child 
reads should be an e» some 
thought. Asthe first lesson is invariably 
about the proverbial cat, we must make 
the word cat mean something or else it is 
time thrown away. If the child has not 
seen a cat, show it one, or at least the 
picture of one. The pronunciation of 


pression Ol! 
‘ 


new words in the successive lessons 
should be incidentially but emphatically 
taught. Silent reading should be used to 


gain the thought ; then require the child 
to express it in his own words, after 
that in the language of the text. This 
method will apply equally well to the 
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primary or grammar grades. In this ar- 
ticle Ican only give what is applicable to 
general classes—space will not permit of 
the details. 

Frequently in this method a small, 
unimportant word may be changed or 
omitted. If you are using good text- 
books it will be a mere waste of time to 
attempt to improve the language, there- 
fore call attention to the omission. Be 
careful not to place so much stress on this 
as tomake the pupil self conscious. Ifyou 
do, his next sentence and thought will 
be ruined, as he will have concentrated 
his mind on the words and the thought 
will be lost. With the average pupil a 
few kindly hints will make him suffici- 
enlty careful and the fault will be cor- 
rected. Should the tendency be to make 
the omissions too frequent, firmly persist 
in your criticisms until accurate expres- 
sion is obtained. 

Choose text-books with reference to 
their subject matter. After several years 
in this work I find that children are sen- 
sible to the difference between good and 
poor selections. Allow the pupils to 
** pick out pieces.’’ In seven cases out of 
ten they will select a standard author. 
This applies to younger as well as older 
pupils. Allow me to illustrate with a 
known case. Two sisters of eight and 
five were entertaining themselves by play- 
ing school. The older could read very 
nicely and was fond of reading aloud. 
On this as many previous occasions she 
was reading to her sister, who was not 
yet in school. She was reading a simple 
childish story of the rippling brook in the 
meadow. ‘The younger listened very pa- 
tiently for some time. Finally she inter- 
rupted by saying: ‘‘ Don’t read any 
more of that; read about Mr. Longfel- 
low.’’ The older immediately acquiesced, 
and they were soon deeply interested in the 
story of the boyhood of our revered poet. 
Later when the eyes of the older became 
weak she was not allowed to read much ; 
their older brother read to both. Seldom 
did they spend an bour in reading that 
he was not requested to give them ‘‘ Paul 
Revere’s Ride.’’ The spirit of the poem 
found an echoin their hearts and they 
were never tired of listening to the won- 
derful story of the time of freedom’s birth. 

These are only two of many cases which 
mtght be cited. Then let us give the 
children good mental food instead of the 
trash so often found in school readers. 
It might be said that our text book au- 
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thors are awakening to this fact. Many 
more selections from standard works are 
found in the texts than formerly, and 
more in some series than in others. 

| We wish to keep the hearts and minds 
| 


of the children pure. No better way is 
known than to teach them how to read 
and what. One of the proudest moments 
in my life was when a girl of fifteen came 
to the desk to say good-bye, and also 
| said: ‘I thank you for teaching me how 
| to read and to enjoy reading good books.”’ 
| The importance of the ‘‘ how’”’ is par- 
| amount. If the boy or girl has not the 
ability to form the mental pictures and 
| obtain the thought of what he reads, he 
| will not long be interested in his book 
| One does not need to be a platform elo- 
| cutionist to be able to read. Many a 
| reader sees and feels more than can be 
' expressed by mere gestures. 
| ‘The ‘‘what’’ is not so difficult. Our 
literature furnishes abundance for old and 
young. ‘There are few children who are 
not charmed by the tales of Hawthorne 
or the descriptions of Irving. The songs 
of our beloved Whittier and Longfellow 
have sung themselves deep into the hearts 
of hundreds of boys and girls, and we have 
noble men and women of high ideals as 
a result. With all this wealth, parent, 
teacher, can you say that there is nothing 
for your boys and girls to read? Then 
let us teach reading in its truest sense, and 
have noble-minded men and women and 
in truth the greatest nation on the earth. 
American Journal of Education. 


LET US PLANT FRUIT TREES. 


‘THE importance of planting fruit tim- 

| ber and shade trees is conceded by 
| everybody, and yet there is a great 
| neglect all the while in the performance 
| of it. This is, of course, due more t 
carelessness than anything else ; the sea- 
sons come and go and the time for buying 
and planting is apt to pass unobserved 
in the busy duties of each one’s life. 
The traveling tree agents have been 
good thing for the public in this direc 
tion, their annual calling keeping the 
subject before the people and their oiftes 
persistent efforts to sell being the means 
of causing persons to plant who would 
otherwise have neglected it entirely. No 
one regrets the work after it is done, an¢ 
all agree that great value is added to any 
| real estate well furnished with trees. 
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The fact that it takes the trees a num- 
ber of years to come into bearing condi- 
tion is probably a chief reason why it is 
sometimes neglected, but this should not 
be allowed to deter the planting. Most 
varieties will begin to bear in a few years, 
and even as soon as started add value to 
property. The care of the trees is a 
pleasant occupation, and the study of 
them an interesting study and one that 
will repay in material values all that is 
done for them. Besides the planting and 
a little attention, the earth produces 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 


The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 

Ye may be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.—Scotch Farmer. 


The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 


I expect to pass through this world butonce. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
cam show to a fellow-creature, let me do it now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 


N.C. SCHAEFFER, - - - = J.P. MoCASKEY. 
HE meeting ‘of the National Educa- 
tional Association to be held at Los 
Angeles, California, July 11-14, affords a 
rare opportunity to teachers to see the 
wonderful beauties of the mountain re- 
gion and our western coast. One fare 
will pay for the round trip. This is the 
best rate ever made by the railroad com- 
panies, and many thousand teachers will 
attend the convention. The Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado, picturesque Santa 
Fe, the cave dwellings, the Indian pueb- 


los, the Yosemite valley and Yellowstone | 


park will be visited by many for the first 
time. Special parties are being organ- 


ized to give teachers an opportunity to | 


travel economically and in congenial 
company where their comfort and enter- 
tainment is looked after. The president 
of the Association, as every reader of 
lhe Journal knows, is one of the leading 
school men of Pennsylvania, Dr. E. O. 
Lyte, principal of the largest Normal 
School in the United States. The pro- 
gramme is full of good things, and it is 
a grand feature in a grand summer trip 
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fruits spontaneously, requiring little labor 
from mankind; and it is a pity, in the 
too often hard struggle for maintainance, 
that more advantage is not taken of this 
and abundance provided for everybody. 
In the present conditions man has to 
work too hard for existence, and has too 
little time for recreation and_ social 
affairs. A larger use of fruit as food is 
conducive to health, and there could be 
enough for all and to spare if people 
would look ahead and put themselves to 
the little care the growing of it requires. 


>-?>-+ — 
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cf to the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific 


Coast. ‘‘Go West,’’ all who can, and 
the rest—well, we know of nothing else 
quite so good as the trip to Gettysburg. 
For programmes, routes and rates to the 
N. E. A. address Supt. George Howell, 
Scranton; Prof. S. K. Skidmore, Philadel- 
phia; or Prof. H. W. Fisher, Pittsburgh. 


In a late issue of the New England 
Journal of Education we find this good 
paragraph, presenting the common-sense 
views of a very useful man who has 
given his life to the work of the common 
schools: ‘‘Deputy Supt. Henry Houck, 
of Pennsylvania, one of the brightest and 
most beloved men in the service, thinks 
we need to be very careful lest we rear 
superstructures without adequate founda- 
tions. It is all very well to plead for the 
culture of classic English, but it makes a 
poor showing in the hands of lad or lassie 
who can neither spell nor pronounce the 
language of every-day life correctly. It 
is very well to understand the functions 
of national government, but it is import- 
ant that the child who learns these things 
shall know how to govern himself. It is 
well to appreciate art in statuary and 
painting, but the art of good behavior is 
quite as important. It is well that chil- 
dren know history, but we must never 
forget that the chief function of the school 
is to prepare pupils to make history. 
The state cannot do too much for the 
education of her children, but it is a 
waste of energy to scatter too many kinds 
of seeds on the same land in the same 
year. We fertilize our land for specific 
crops, and the tendency of the day is to 
put in no more seed and no greater vari- 
ety than the well-dressed soil can sustain. 
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There is nothing more firmly established 
than that it is ruinous to so load the land 
that it is exhausted in producing stalk 
and leaf, and has no vitality for fruits 
and seed. This is precisely what we are 
in danger of doing in our schools. We 
violate every principle of science when we 


crowd the curriculum with so many and | 
| tents of the work have been enhanced by 


so varied subjects that the child’s mind 
runs to stalk and leaf, making a great 
show of greenness with no virtue of ripe- 
ness. The state should do well whatever 
it does for the children.’’ 

On the recommendation of the Director 
of the Mint, the Secretary of the Treasury 
has approved the design for the new 
Lafayette silver dollar submitted by the 
Lafayette Memorial Association. 
side of the dollar will be the heads of 





Washington and Lafayette, and on the | 


other a representation of the monument 
to Lafayette to be erected in Paris in 
1900. The wording will be the same as 
on the standard dollar, except that the 
words ‘‘ Lafayette dollar’’ will be substi- 
tuted for ‘‘one dollar.’’ The issue is 
limited by law to 50,000 one-dollar pieces, 
but it is the expectation that the associa- 
tion will realize a much greater amount 
from their sale, the minimum price hav- 
ing been fixed at $2 each. For the first 


coin issued it is expected that several | 


thousand dollars will be paid. 
CHRISTIANITY, morality, temperance, 
humanity, charity, the higher life—all 
this is included in the purpose and work 
of The Journal, for all this means educa- 
tion on its best lines. It is not so much 


a journal of methods or of passing events | 


as of thought and suggestion as to the 
higher and better life of the home and 
the school. It is meant to be, and good 
men and women tell us that it is, a 
vital influence for good wherever it is 
read by earnest souls. We shall be glad 
to have renewal of subscription. 

For more than half a century Page's 
Theory and Practice of Teaching has been 
a recognized standard of the teachers’ 
profession. Since its first publication in 
1847 it has passed through many editions, 
has been very widely read, and has ex 
erted a deep influence upon successive 
generations of teachers. The new edi- 
tion edited by Prof. Branson of the Chair 
of Pedagogy, Georgia State Normal 


School, Athens, is presented in attractive 
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On one | 


| up pages, etc., for them. 
| good work and we have enjoyed doing it. 


| to be glad in our work. 


| run 
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form by the American Book Company. 
The text is Mr. Page’s own, without 
material change, except that a new chap- 
ter on ‘‘Fitness to Teach’’ has been 
added by the editor, as that is one of the 
fundamental subjects which Mr. Page did 
not treat specifically in his original vol- 
ume. The interest and value of the con- 


the editor’s skillful treatment, in follow- 
ing the chapters with Topical Outlines, 
Topical and Review Quizzes, Subjects 
for discussion or Essays, Analyses, etc., 
which render it more valuable as a /ex?- 
book for class-rooms, for private students, 
or for reading circles. 





As has been said elsewhere, this is No. 
570 of The Pennsylvania School Journal. 
The present writer has put through press 
398 of these monthly issues, selecting and 
arranging matter, reading proof, making 
It has been a 


Along with two or three other lines of 


| effort it has given us enough money to 


keep the wolf from the door, and always 
But it has not 
left us with any large surplus. We have 
been teaching for forty-three years in the 
Lancaster High School, and have not 
taken a summer holiday since we went on 
The School Journal with Dr. Burrowes in 
1866. We have long wanted to make a 
across the Atlantic to see certain 
cathedrals and places of interest, and had 
just told a friend, who was eager that we 
should go without further delay, to make 


| arrangements for a five weeks’ trip, start- 


ing about July roth. But an unexpected 
and heavy financial loss makes it necessary 
to stay at home. We shall do this, as 
usual, and presently perhaps have the 


| pleasure of issuing No. 600, and thus 


rounding out the fiftieth year of the life 
of this periodical. 





In the condensed report of the discus- 
sion upon ‘‘School Libraries,’’ Prof. 
John Price Jackson, page 423, should be 
represented as saying: ‘‘I have had a 
little experience in the line of establish- 
ing a public school library. Though the 
library which our board has instituted 
is yet small, nevertheless it is a great suc- 
cess. When directors attempt, in many 
communities, to make a new departure, 
such as establishing a library, they are 
liable to be laughed and hooted at, and 
in fact they may become so unpopular as 
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to render their election improbable. But 
there is no doubt that this opposition can 
be overcome, as is illustrated in the case 
of Philipsburg, a town near my home, 
where they have an excellent library, 
which is supported by the people as a 
whole. In my own town there was a 
good deal of opposition to the creation of 
a library, on the basis of expense, but 
this was overcome by a few enthusiastic 
people raising by subscription from $150 
to $250. Probably one hundred names 
were on the subscription lists. I was 
proud to be one of those giving a mite. 
The trustees had been appointed accord- 
ing to law by the School Board, and had 
the matter in hand. By judicious ex- 
penditure of the funds and by book dona- 
tions, we have gotten a little library of 
between 500 and 600 volumes. In refer- 
ence to the library tax law, I believe that 
many of the most progressive directors 
are afraid to propose a tax, even though 
they appreciate the usefulness of it. And 
is this any wonder, when so many people 
severely criticise expenditures, however 
worthy the cause? But the town and 
school library is a fixed institution; it 
has come to stay. In our town, even 
though the library is so small, the num- 
ber of times books have been withdrawn 
by readers must run into thousands. So 
far ae tie State College Library is con- 
ceraed, I-think I can say truthfully that 
the Schoo! Board and Library Trustees 
are going to stick to it until there will be 
no question of everybody in town being 
persuaded that a tax in its support will 
be money well spent.’’ Prof. Jackson is 
connected with the Pennsylvania State 
College. He is a man of practical views, 
a public-spirited citizen, and deeply in- 
terested in the subject of school libraries. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING AT GETTYSBURG. 


T would be easy to fill pages with 


‘“‘Gettysburg.’’ The name itself, the 
word, speaks volumes. There is no other 
battlefield on earth so attractive or inter- 
esting for its monuments, statues, and 
memorial stones. Marathon and Water- 
loo and Gettysburg. The last we have 
in Pennsylvania, and any Pennsylvania 
teacher who has not yet visited the his- 
toric field should see it now, July 4, 1899, 
when the State Teachers’ Association 
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will convene here. We remember well 
our last meeting at Gettysburg, when we 
walked about with old Dr. Burrowes over 
the ground where Pickett’s charge was 
made, and other parts of the field, and the 
keen interest with which he located the 
positions of the contending forces. ‘That 
was thirty-three years ago, when the 
only memorial upon the field was the base 
of the great monument, from which a 
young officer, who had served on Double- 
day’s staff in the battle, read the brief 
but immortal address of Abraham Lincoln 
delivered from that same spot but a short 
time before. It was on a summer even- 
ing, as nearly perfect for sky and air and 
scene as any we have ever known--and 
the surroundings were ‘‘ Gettysburg.’’ 

We have just been looking through the 
proceedings of the Gettysburg meeting in 
July, 1866, as given in 7he Penusylvania 
School Journal. The meetings were held in 
St. James Lutheran church. Dr. S. P. 
Bates was president. County Supt. Aaron 
Sheeley gave a stirring welcome to the 
Association, to which Dr. Edward Brooks, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
made an eloquent reply. Prof. James 
Thompson, a scholarly gentleman who 
was associated with Dr. Burrowes in the 
management of the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools, had arrangements made for vis- 
iting the battle-field with suitable guides 
between the hours of five and ten o'clock 
on Tuesday morning, and old John Burns 
of Gettysburg fame was one of our guides; 
Colonel McFarland, whoread a paper on 
‘“The Victory at Gettysburg the Work of 
the Teacher,’’ wasanother. There wasa 
goodly array of the old names then: Bur- 
rowes, Baugher, Hay, Brooks, Cruik- 
shank, Gilchrist, Wickersham, Bates, 
Brown, Wyers, Woodruff, Darlington, 
Newpher, Taylor, Muhlenberg, Stoever, 
Street, Thompson, Parker, Kerl, Newlin, 
Jack, Deans, Douthett, McConaughy, 
Rowe, Hobbs, Waters—none of whom 
are now on the roll of membership. 

Dr. Wickersham had just been ap 
pointed State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. In one of his speeches he 
talks of the laying by the Great Eastern 
of the Atlantic Cable, and alluded to a 
newspaper statement that Cyrus W. Field 
had on the previous day received a de- 
spatch from the Land of the Pyramids. 

The most interesting feature of the 
week’s exercises was the visit to the Na- 
tional Cemetery shortly before sunset on 
Wednesday evening. Major Harry T. 
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Lee read the address of Mr. Lincoln, 
breaking the stillness of that evening 
hour as though he stood alone upon the 
base of the monument. It was a grand 
and solemnoccasion. His brief introduc- 
tion was as follows: 

** In the presence of these graves, within 
sight of Gettysburg, upon this doubly 
consecrated spot, it is fitting that no word 
should be uttered save that which comes 
from the heart; and it has been thought 
appropriate that in this solemn presence 
we should let our martyred President 
speak again as once before he spoke to an 
assembled multitude upon this crowded 
hillside, many of them the friends and 
relatives of those who sleep around us. 

**It would, perhaps, be proper for me to 
state, by way of introduction, that, on the 
occasion to which reference has been 
made, Rev. Dr. Stockton opened the 
exercises with an impressive prayer which 
was followed by the oration of Hon. Ed- 
ward Everett. The latter, although it 
has aided in rendering this field famous 
in all civilized lands, although it was | 
scholarly, masterly, exquisite, yet it failed | 
to touch the heart. It was faultless as a 
Greek statue and—as cold. Then Lin- 
coln arose, his face seamed and furrowed 
with marks of care, his eyes moist with 
tears, and in a voice tremulous with the 
deepest emotion, he pronounced in his 
simple and unaffected manner, the speech 
of that memorable day. There was nota 
dry eye in the vast assemblage, and from 
the loud sobs that interrupted the Presi- 
dent during some parts of his address, it 
was at times impossible to hear what he 
had to say.’”’ 

The general sessions will be held in the 
chapel of Pennsylvania College: The 
following is the programme of exercises 
thus far arranged, which has just been re- 
ceived from City Supt. Charles Lose, of 
Williamsport, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 





PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 





TUESDAY, JULY 4TH. 


Address of Welcome--Dr.H. W. McKnight, 
President of Pennsylvania College 

Response —Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 

Patriotic Address—Hon. Marriott Brosius, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

8 p. M.—FPresident’s Inaugural—Supt. E. 
Mackey, Reading, Pa. 

Address—Dr. John H. Harris, President 
of Bucknell University. 





WEDNESDAY, JULY 5TH. 

9.15 A. M.—Faper: ‘ Children’s Rights;’’ 
Dr. M. G. Benedict, Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Paper.—‘' Equalization of School Oppor- 
tunities;’’ Prof. C. C. Lord, Franklin, Pa. 

Discussion—§Supt. R. F. Hoffecker, Norris- 
town, and Supt. Samuel H. Dean, Mount 
Carmel, Pa. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

8 Pp. M.—Addresses: ‘‘ Pennsylvania in 
Education;’’ Dr. Joseph S. Walton, Friends 
School, Philadelphia; Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, 
University of Pennsylvania; and Hon. Henry 
Houck, Harrisburg. 

THURSDAY, JULY 6TH. 

9.15 A. M.—Faper: ‘‘ Truants and Incor- 
rigibles’’—Miss Dora Keene, Philadelphia. 

Discussion —Supt. John Morrow, Alle- 
gheny City, and Supt. Addison Jones, West 
Chester. 

Paper—‘‘Teachers’ Institutes of the Twen- 
tieth Century:’’ Miss Jane P. Rushmore, 
Philadelphia. 

General Business. 

8. Pp. M.—‘‘ An Educational Rally’’—Ad- 
dresses by Dr. D. J. Waller, Indiana State 


| Normal School; Dr. E. T. Jeffers, York Col- 


legiate Institute, and others. 
FRIDAY, JULY 7TH. 

915 A. M.—FPaper—‘‘To What Extent 
should Culture Value be attached to Public 
School Training?’ Dr. John S. Stahr,Presi- 
dent of Franklin and Marsh71l College. 

Discussion—Supt. E. E. Miller, Bradford, 
and Supt. F. W. Meylert, Laporte, Pa. 

Address—Hon. John Hamilton, Director 
of Farmers’ Institute, Harrisburg, Pa. 

General Business. 

2P. M.—FAxcursions. 

PROGRAMME OF ROUND TABLE 
CONFERENCES. 


The chairman of each conference has pre- 
pared a programme which will appear in full 
inthe regular programme of the Association. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 5TH. 
2P.M.—1. Aindergarten—Miss C. Geral- 
dine O. Grady, Philadelphia Normal School. 

2. Primary Schools—Supervisor of Pri- 
mary Schools, Johnstown. 

3. Intermediate and Grammar Schools 
Supt. Geo. W. Twitmyer, Bethlehem. 

4. High Schools—Prof. Geo. W. Phillips, 
Scranton. 

5. Ungraded Schools—Prof. M. F. Cass, 
Elkland., 

6. Private Schools and Academies—Dr. E. 
T. Jeffers, York Collegiate Institute. 

7. Normal Schools—Dr. D. J. Waller, In- 


/ 


| diana State Normal School. 


8 Ward School Principals—Prof. P. M. 


| Bullard, Williamsport. 


g. City Superintendents. 
10. County Superintendents—Supt. A. G. 
C, Smith, Media. 
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11, Colleges—Dr. J. S. Stahr, Franklin 

and Marshall! College. 
THURSDAY, JULY OTH. 

I P. M.—I. Natural science. 

2. Mathematics. 

3. Reading and Oral Expression. 

4. Nature Study—Dr. S. C. Schmucker, 
West Chester Normal School. 

5. Child Study—Prof. Deatrick, Kutztown 
State Normal School. 

6. History— Prof. F. W. Robbins, To- 
wanda, Pa. 

7. Physical Culture—In charge of W. C. 

U 


8. Music—In charge of Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Music Association. 

g. Art Education—Miss Kate J. Neumont, 
Pittsburg. 

10. Manual Training—Prof. J. W. Moyer, 
Manual Training School, Philadelphia. 

11. Language and Literature—Miss Mar- 
garet McCloskey, Edinboro Normal School. 


~ 


THE LAW AS A SCHOOLMASTER. 


A PROMINENT educator in the State of 
Ohio drew attention to a fundamental 
difference between the school legislation 
of his own state and that of Pennsylvania. 
He claimed that in Ohio nothing is com- 
pulsory by law except attendance at 
school, that in Pennsylvania the law has 
always been utilized as a schoolmaster 
in educating the people to better things 
in the management of schools. 

In all ages the law has been a school- 
master. Through the Mosaic code the 
chosen people were led to cherish loftier 
ideals of conduct and worship. Accord- 
ing to the traditions of the Roman people 
Numa Pompilius softened their manners 
and improved their lives through the in- 
fluence of the beneficent laws which he 
enacted. The difference between the 
Athenians and the Spartans was largely 
due to the difference in the codes formul- 
gated by Solon and Lycurgus. Instances 
can be multiplied indefinitely. None are 
more striking than those which confront 
the student of the history of education in 
Pennsylvania. 

The common school system was estab- 
lished before many of the people were 
ready for it. Under the influence of law 
opposition to it has melted away; and to- 
day the greater portion of the revenues 
of the state are devoted to the support of 
our system of public instruction. 

At first the minimum term was three 
months. The Act of 1855 still permitted 
certain districts to draw their appropri- 


| ation if 
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the schools were kept open 
during three months. By legislative 
enactments the minimum term has been 
gradually increased to seven months. 


| Although many people are opposed to 


the law recently enacted, making the 
minimum term seven months, the twen- 
tieth century will not have advanced 
very far before the law acting as a school- 
master will have taught all our people 
the value of this last extension of the an- 
nual school term. 

The constitution of the state of Ne- 
braska fixes three months as the mini- 
mum term of school. In Cass county 
most of the rural schools are open nine 
months. The settlers came from sections 
of this country and of Europe, where the 
law had trained them to believe in a 
school term of nine or ten months each 
year. 

One hundred years after the first school 
superintendent, Michael Schlatter, had 
done his work in Pennsylvania, the idea 
of school supervision was still foreign to 
the minds of most of our people. The 
act creating the office of county superin- 
tendent was bitterly assailed. In many 
places to advocate this legislation meant 
political suicide. The people soon saw 
that under the influence of the examina- 
tions by experts to test the qualifications 
of the teachers, the schools were improv- 
ing and the people were getting more for 
their money. To-day no one is opposed 
to the office. 

The superintendents, directors and 
teachers have a duty to perform in the 
wise execution of new school legislation. 
The teachers should make school so in- 
teresting and attractive that the children 
will be delighted over an additional 
month of school. A good school is now 
the place to which children best like to 
go. If this is not the case, there is some- 
thing wrong with the teacher and the 
school, It is the duty of the directors to 
select the teachers who will give the 
people the worth of the money expended 
upon the schools. Instead of wasting 
money in the purchase of relief maps, 
blocks and other apparatus at extrava- 
gant prices, the money should be spent 
in securing good teachers. An increase 
in wages is of no use unless it secures 
better teachers. To lower the wages for 
the purpose of lengthening the term, 
would be folly indeed. In very many 
districts the extension from six to seven 
months can be made without an increase 
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of the tax rate, if the directors will use 


the money in the treasury at the close of | 


the current school year for legitimate 
purposes instead of wasting it upon appa- 
ratus which is seldom if ever used. Let 
the money be spent in securing good 
teachers, and in lengthening the term 
from six to seven months as. is now re- 
quired by law; and there will be life-long 
benefits accruing to the two hundred 
thousand children who were heretofore 
turned out of school during the month of 
March. To placea law upon the statute- 
books is one thing; to carry it out is an- 
other. It is only when the law is wisely 
administered that it performs the function 
of a schoolmaster. 


$< = 


VERTICAL HANDWRITING. 
HE Committee on Elementary Schools 
of the Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion have recommended to the Board the 
adoption of the vertical system of hand- 
writing into the several grades. In a 
very interesting report upon the subject 


Dr. Edward Brooks, Superintendent of | 


Schools, said that five years ago he re- 
quested the Board to permit an experi- 
ment of vertical writing in the elemen- 
tary schools, because their penmanship 
was not satisfactory, and that he had 
noticed at the Chicago Exposition the 
neatly written papers of the London 
schools, in which the vertical system was 
used. On inquiry, he found that this 
system had been extensively introduced 
into English and Canadian schools, and 
attracted wide attention among the 
educators of Europe and America. Slop- 
ing writing was unknown in any lan- 
guage before the sixteenth century, 
when a Venetian printer devised sloping 
type called Aldine, which copyists intro- 
duced into their manuscripts. The 
movement for vertical writing seems to 
have started in Germany, because of the 
prevalence of myopia and spinal curva 
ture among German children, ascribed to 
the use of oblique handwriting. He 
explained how the latter brought this 
about, and led to the general trend of 
educational sentiment here and abroad 
favoring the substitution of the vertical 
syste. 

The result of the experiment with 
vertical writing in the Philadelphia 
schools has been satisfactory to princi- 
pals and teachers of the schools in which 





it has been introduced. In reply to 
questions on the subject submitted to 
the superintendents of schools of 150 of 
the largest cities in the United States, 
Dr. Brooks says in his report that 
answers were received from 116, of which 
about 100 use the vertical writing with 
success; but while it is generally en- 
dorsed for the primary grades, in only 
&4 replies is it recommended for the 
grammar grades. Of the principals of 
40 normal schools, 37 recommended the 
vertical system for primary grades; 31 
endorse it for grammar grades; three are 
in doubt about it; two think a slightly 
sloping hand better for these grades, and 
four suggest that the pupils in these 
grades be left to their own individuality. 

Dr. Brooks summarized the arguments 
in favor of vertical writing, as being that 
it seems to be the natural system; that it 
is more hygienic; that it is said by physi- 
cians to be less straining to the eyes; that 
it is more legible; that nearly all teach- 
ers and educators who have used it unite 
in their testimony that it is more easily 
taught and more readily learned; that 
while some educators object to its use in 
the grammar grades, a large preponder- 
ance of opinion is in favor of its use in 
these grades, and that, while intelligent 
opinion differs as to whether it is a slower 
hand than the oblique, investigations 
show that a large number of shorthand 
reporters whose duties necessitate rapid 
writing use a hand that is substantially 
vertical. Out of 54 specimens of writing 
from the Western Union Telegraph Office, 
20 specimens were entirely vertical, 26 
were approximately vertical, in three 
specimens the hand was backward, and 
only five approximated the Spencerian 
slant. These operators, said Dr. Brooks, 
were doubtless taught the Spencerian 
style at school, and their departure from 
it for rapid writing is significant. 

Dr. Brooks said that his conclusions 
are that vertical penmanship is prefer- 
able, that the introduction should begin 
as heretofore in the lower primary 
grades, and that, in the seventh and 
eighth grades, some liberty of judgment 
should be allowed principals and teachers 
in permitting such departure from the 
vertical system as the individuality of 
the pupils may indicate. Variation of 
no more than ten degrees from the per- 
pendicular may be regarded as ‘‘ver- 
tical,’’ and this should be to the right 
rather than to the left. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH VOLUME. 


HE present number completes the 
Forty-Seventh Volume of Zhe Penn- 
sylvania School Journal, which is just 
forty-seven and a half years old, the first 
number having been issued by Dr. Bur- 
rowes in January, 1852, and the first vol- 
ume containing eighteen instead of twelve 
monthly numbers. The first number of 
the Ohio Educational Monthly was issued 
in the same month of the same year, but 
which got into the mails first will be for- 
ever unknown. Competition among edu- 
cational journals was not so brisk then as 
now, and it was some weeks before either 
knew of the existence of the other. 
They have long been the oldest periodi- 
cals of their class in the United States, and 
the present is No. 570 of this Journal, as 
also, we think, of our Ohio contemporary. 
For forty-four years (since 1855) it has 
been the official organ of the Department 
of Public Instruction, and its successive 
volumes present such a continuous history 
of the school system, with much of the 
earlier school history of the State not 


found elsewhere, and such a rich fund of | 


matter of educational interest on many 
lines, as to give Pennsylvania the most 
extended, the most complete, and the 
most valuable series of volumes of its 
kind to be found in the United States. 
The forty-eighth volume will begin with 
our next issue. One leading purpose of 
The School Journal is to impart informa- 
tion to Directors, to awaken deeper in- 
terest in the schools, and to arouse 
greater effort in their behalf. Intelligent 
Directors know it to be suggestive in 
connection with the work of education, 
and not a few thoughtful men who read 
it regularly say they could not, as School 
Directors, afford to be without it if they 
paid the subscription price from their 
own pockets. This is the only direct re- 
turn which the Director can receive in 
recognition of his service to the public 
schools, and many who have made trial 
of Zhe Journal say that no like sum of 
money can be expended by the Board, 
that will secure equal benefit to the 
school district. Twelve numbers are is- 
sued during the year. The volume (47th) 
which ends with the present number con- 
tains nearly six hundred double-column 
pages (592) of large size, and presents, for 
its low subscription rate, an immense 
amount of varied and interesting matter 
relating to the work of the schools, of 
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| value alike to the Teacher, the Parent, 
and the School Director. 

To School Directors and all other per- 
sons subscribing for the new volume we 
shall send, free of cost, a copy of Le 

| Jeune’s beautiful painting, ‘‘ Christ Bless- 

| ing Little Children. This very fine 
picture will be prized wherever it is seen 
for its tender suggestion, and its blessed 
influence in the school or home. Speak- 
ing from the wall day by day, month by 
month, and year after year, the influence 
of a silent teacher like this can never be 
told. We shall be glad to put ten thou- 

| sand of these pictures into the homes and 
schools of our subscribers upon the new 
volume of Zhe Journal. If it is not con- 
venient to frame it, let it be tacked upon 
the wall where it can tell its helpful story 
just the same. In any case put it up 
where it can be seen by all. ‘‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me.”’ It is 
a picture good for parent, or children, or 
teacher to live with. The silent things 
that keep us company upon the walls, are 
they not a mighty influence? 

Our subscriptions begin quarterly with 
July, October, January, and April, but 
the beginning of the volume is, of course, 
the best time to subscribe ; especially is 
this true in the case of members of 
School Boards, the financial year of the 
School District and of the School De- 
partment and the volume of 7he School 
Journal being almost identical. 


>_> 


SCHOOL APPROPRIATION. 


LAST YEAR'S APPROPRIATION PAID THIS 
YEAR—REDUCED APPROPRIATION 
PAID ONE YEAR HENCE. 


HE school appropriation to be paid 
during the new school year 1899- 
1900 to the school districts of the state is 


$5,500,000. It is for the second of the 
two years for which provision was made 
in the general appropriation bill of 1897. 
That to be paid out iu the school years 
1900-1901 and 1901-1902, is a half million 
less for each of these years. Many do 
not seem to understand this, but a brief 
statement will, we think, serve to make 
it clear: The appropriation for any given 
schcol year can be paid only after the ex- 
piration of that year. According to the 
school laws of Pennsylvania, the schools 
of every district must be kept open during 





the minimum term fixed by law before 
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such district is entitled to receive its share 
of the State appropriation. Hence the 
appropriation for any given school year 
cannot be paid before the expiration of 
that year. Therefore it will be seen that 
the appropriation to be paid this year will 
be the same in amount as that paid last 
year, being under the act of 1897, and 
that the several school districts will re- 
ceive the same amounts as last year. 
This will afford School Boards ample 
time in which to consider the slight in- 
crease of tax rate that may be necessary 
a year hence in some districts because 
of the reduction which Govornor Stone 
felt compelled to make in the school 
appropriation. It was with great reluc- 
tance that the Governor made this reduc- 
tion of half a million a year. He says: 


The item in section eight which provides 
as follows: ‘‘ For the support of the public 
schools of the Commonwealth for the two 
years commencing on the first day of June, 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
nine, the sum of eleven million dollars to be 
paid on warrants of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in favor of the several 
school districts of the Commonwealth.’’ 

This item makes an appropriation of $s,- 
500,000 annually for the support of the public 
schools of the Commonwealth. The Con- 
stitution of 1874 provides that not less than 
$1,000,000 annually shall be appropriated for 
the support of the public schools of the State. 
The minimum amount fixed by the new 
Constitution was the maximum of legisla- 
tive generosity from 1874 down to and in- 
cluding 1887; in other words, the Legislature 
for a period of thirteen years after the adop- 
tion of the new Constitution appropriated to 
the common schools the sum of $1,000,000 
annually. Prior to 1874 the annual appro 
priation to the common schools was very 
much less than the minimum amount fixed 
in the Constitution. 

In the early days of our system of popular 
education the common schools were sup- 
ported almost entirely by local taxation. It 
was the thought of the early advocates of the 
— school system that the schools should 

e supported by the districts in which they 
were located, and that the people would have 
greater interest in them if taxed for that 

urpose. As the great business and material 
interests of the State developed, it was 
deemed advantageous to the school system 
to make more liberal appropriations out of 
the State revenues. 

In 1887 an agitation was started that re- 
sulted in increasing the annual appropria- 
tion to $1,500,000, and for the two years 
following the public schools of the State re- 
ceived that amount each year. In 1889 the 


Legislature increased the appropriation to 
$2,000,000 annually, and this was the amount 
of aid axtended by the state to the public 
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schools for the two years following that ses- 
sion. Being so successful in having the 
appropriations for this purpose increased, 
the friends of our common wei wer & continued 
the agitation during the session of 1891, with 
the result of increasing the annual amount 
set apart for school purposes to the princely 
sum of $5,000,000. This is a larger amount 
than is appropriated by any other State in 
our great country for the support of common 
schools, and it was very generally supposed 
that no futher attempt to increase it would 
be made. In 1893, Saas, a bill was in- 
troduced into the Legislature which author- 
ized and required Directors to furnish free 
text-books to the pupils in our common 
schools. At that time a very large number 
of the districts throughout the State did not 
provide free text-books for the pupils. The 
introduction of free text-books necessarily 
involved the expenditure of large sums of 
money, and the friends of this measure suc- 
seeded in securing an additional $500,000 tor 
this purpose. Following these precedents 
each succeeding Legislature has appro- 
priated $5,500,000 annually for the support 
of the common schools. 

[It must not be forgotten in this connec- 
tion that the appropriation of $5,500,000 does 
not include the appropriations made for the 
maintenance and support of our orphan 
schools, normal schools, the expenses inci- 
dent to the support of the Department of 
Public Instruction, the payment of the 
salaries of county superintendents, and the 


appropriations made from time to time to 
| other worthy educational institutions. Add- 


ing the appropriations made for the pur- 
poses last enumerated to the annual appro- 
priation for the support of the common 
schools, we find that more than six million 
dollars are paid out of the State Treasury 
each year in support of the cause of educa- 
tion. When we take into consideration the 
fact that the net revenues of the State 
amount to little more than $11,000,000 each 
year, it wi!! be readily seen how generous 
the State has been in dealing with the school 
question, 

These large and magnificent appropria- 
tions to the common schools have gone on 
from year to year, until our Treasury is left 
in a condition of financial embarrassment, 
and we are now confronted with the practical 
question wheather or not we can continue to 
raise these appropriations without seriously 
affecting the credit of the Commonwealth. 
I am proud of our common school system and 
in hearty sympathy with every movement 
that has for its purpose the betterment of 
our schools. 

If a large deficit did not already exist in 
our Treasury on account of these appropria- 
tions, and if the anticipated revenues of the 
State would justify their continuance, | 
should most cheerfully give my approval to 
this section of the General Appropriation 
bill. I cordially commend the intelligent 
purpose and patriotic devotion of our citizens 
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to the common schools of the State; but every 
honest man must concede that it is imposs- 
ible for the State to give away more money 
than it receives, no matter how worthy the 
purpose for which the money is expended. 
It is absolutely necessary to reduce the ap- 
Se made by the Legislature, and it 

as seemed to me that since free text-books 
have already been provided and paid for out 
of the general appropriations made since 
1893, the annual appropriations could be re- 
duced $500,000 a year without doing any in- 
justice to the schools. 

In my inaugural address I called the atten- 
tion of the Leg slature to the financial condi- 
tion of the Commonwealth, and stated that 
there was an actual deficit of between three 
and four million dollars on account of unpaid 
appropriations, and suggested that the Leg- 
islature should either cut down the appro- 
priations or increase the revenues. I urged 
this both privately and publicly upon differ- 
ent occasions, but the Legislature has 
adjourned without providing any additional 
revenue, except possibly an increase esti- 
mated at $200,000 per annum after the first 
year under the new Mercantile Tax law. 

The appropriations made will amount toas 
much as, if not more than, the estimated 
revenues of the next two years. Onthe first 
of June—but a few weeks hence—the whole 
appropriation of $5 500,000 for the year end- 
ing at that time will be due, no part of which 
has yet been paid. At that time there will 
not be a million dollars in the Treasury to 
meet this obligatiou. In view of this finan- 
cial condition it seems to be unwise to ac- 
cumulate one appropriation upon another 
when there are no funds with which to pay 
them. I have carefully examined the Gen- 
eral Appropriation bill, as well as other ap- 
propriation bills, and have in every instance 
withheld my approval from items where I 
felt justified insodoing. Inthis way I have 
reduced the appropriations made by the Leg- 
islature and withheld my approval of bills 
amounting in round numbers to $500,000. 

It is my earnest desire to pay the obliga- 
tions of the State which have been hereto- 
fore made, and which it is honorably bound 
to pay, to relieve the present embarrassment 
ofthe Treasury and preserve the credit of the 
State. No fair-minded and impartial citizen 
will justify me in approving appropriation 
bills in excess of the unpaid appropriations 
made by prior Legislatures and the esti- 
mated revenues of the State for the two fiscal 
years nextfollowing. During the four years 
for which the people have honored me with 
the Executive Office, I hope, by economy and 
care, even in the absence of additional 
revenue, to see these unpaid appropriations 
liquidated, and the State placed upon a 
sound financial basis. A State, like an in- 
dividual, cannot continue to pay out, year 
y year, more money than it receives and 
remain in a solvent condition. My purpose 
1s to pay all appropriations uinhe by the 
present Legislature which receive Executive 
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approval, and liquidate at least one and a 
half million dollars of the obligations re- 
maining from former Legislatures during 
the next two years. In order to do this, | 
am compelled to reduce the appropriation to 
the common schools $500,000 a year, amount- 
ing to $1,000,000 in two years, whi: h, added 
to the $500,000 obtained by reducing other 
appropriations of the Legislature of 1899, 
will enable the Auditor General and State 
Treasurer to reduce what would be called the 
floating debt $1,500,000 during the next two 
years. In my judgment, the State should 
pay its pre-existing debts, incurred under 
the sanction and authority of law, before it 
assumes new burdens which it is impossible 
to pay. 

The authority of the Governor to disap- 
prove part of an item is doubted, but several 
of my predecessors in office have established 
precedents by withholding their approval 
from part of an item and approving other 
parts of the same item. Following these 
precedents, and believing that the authority 
which confers the right to approve the whole 
of an item necessarily includes the power to 
approve part of the same item, I, therefore, 
approve of so much of this item which ap- 
propriates $5,000,000 annually, making $ro,- 
000,000 for the two years beginning June I, 
1899, and withhold my approval from $500,- 
ooo annually, making $1,000,000 for the two 
school years beginning June 1, 1899 

The item of $230,000 for payment of 
salaries of County Superintendents is re- 
duced $25,000. The Governor says: 

This item in the Appropriation bill of 
1897 was $190,000, but it was increased to the 
sum of $230,000 in order to meet the require- 
ments of the bill passed by the Legislature 
of 1899 prohibiting the School Directors 
from fixing the salaries of County Superin- 
tendents at a less sum than $1 That 
bill has not received Executive approval, 
and the necessity for this increase no longer 
exists. The School Directors in several of 
the counties have, under their anthority, in- 
creased the salaries of County Superintend- 
ents, which will require some few thousand 
dollars more than the amount appropriated 
in 1897, but I am satisfied that the sum of 
$205,000 will be sufficient to meet these pay- 
ments, and, therefore, withhold my ap- 
proval from the sum of $25,000 of this item. 

The Normal School appropriation is dis- 
approved for the second year as follows: 

This item is approved in so far as it pro- 
vides for the payment of $130,000 for the first 
of the two years and it is disapproved for 
the second school year, beginning June 1, 
1900. This will give ample notice to all who 
are affected thereby. This course is made 
necessary by the condition of the treasury 
and the estimated revenue of the State for 
the next two years. 


The Governor disapproves also the 
items for rental of rooms at Second and 


Soo, 
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Locust streets, Harrisburg, for Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, for the good 
reason that quarters can be arranged in 
the new Capitol Building for the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and that this 
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| of the tooth-brush as a means of cleans- 
| ing and preserving the same, and if ailing 


amount can thus be saved to the State; | 


Also, $1080 for rental of rooms for State 
Forestry Commissioner and Economic 
Zoologist, for the same reason. 


CARING FOR THE TEETH. 


N the April number of Dental Topics, 

published at Pittsburg, Dr. George H. 
Jackson, of Butler, Pa., makes the fol- 
lowing statement in reference to a highly 
commendable feature of the will of Col. 
McKee. Dr. Jackson's example might 
be followed by other dentists to the 
decided advantage of all concerned. A 
capable dentist, in whom his patients 
have confidence, has it in his power to 
exert a powerful influence for the ad- 
vancement of his profession and the good 
of the community, if his energies are in 
the right direction. He says: 

‘‘In the death of Col. James C. Mc- 
Kee, U. S. A., retired, the profession has 
lost a great friend and I a valued patient. 
From his retirement in ’91 to his death, 
which occurred in '97, the Colonel was 
one of my most interested patients. It 
was a common occurrence for him to 
bring to my office children of his old 
comrades and friends for treatment. On 
several occasions I have had long talks 
with him on the benefits to be derived 
from making the care of the teeth a part 
of the hygienic course of study in our 
schools. And to show his heartfelt in- 
terest in the subject, I quote a few ex- 
tracts from his will: 

***T give and bequeath to the Board of 
School Directors of the Borough of 
Butler, Pa., for the use of the school dis- 
trict of said borough, the sum of two 
thousand dollars ($2,000), provided the 
said School Board shall, by resolution 
entered on its minutes, accept the same, 
upon condition that the said Board shall 
require and direct the several teachers 
and instructors employed by them in the 
schools of said district, from time to time, 
to give their pupils instructions at stated 
times during the school term of each 
year successively after my death, on the 
importance, as a matter of health, of the 
care, attention and preservation of their 
teeth, of the beneficial effects of the use 


or decaying, of the importance of their 
timely treatment by a competent dentist, 
and especially to impress on their minds 
the penalties which will undoubtedly 
follow their neglect to give attention to 
these personal matters, such as toothache, 
early loss of teeth, ill appearanoe, bad 
breath and perhaps a poisoned system, 
and the disgust and contempt of friends 
that may follow and annoy them through- 
out life; and that the teachers and in- 
structors so employed shall also be re- 
quired to report from time to time to the 
Board any pupils whose teeth require 
treatment, but who, from poverty or 
other cause, neglect the same. In the 
acceptance hereof, and also on condition 
that the said Board shall devote and use 
a sum of not less than fifty dollars ($50) 
each year, if that amount shall be neces- 
sary, in the employment of a competent 
dentist in the said borough, to treat the 
teeth of such pupils of said schools as 
shall be recommended to him by said 
Board, by certificate in writing, and who 
the Board may determine on application 


| or report of teachers or instructors, irre- 


spective of race, color, politics or religion, 
are in need of such treatment, always pre- 
ferring those whose parents or guardians 
are least able to pay for such treatment.’”’ 


FOREIGN PRAISE OF AN AMERI- 
CAN TEXT-BOOK. 

()° R Pennsylvania authors are steadily 

J coming to the front and gaining 


recognition abroad as well as at home. 
The latest instance that has fallen under 





| our notice is the commendation of a text- 


book on algebra in the Journal of Educa 
tion, published in London. England. 
The text-book was prepared by Professors 
Fisher and Schwatt of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Zhe Journal says: ‘‘ This 
is a book of quite unusual merit, one 
that we have read from beginning to end 
with unfailing interest and ‘ pleasure. 
The authors have worked with a high 
ideal kept constantly in view, and their 
success is as great as it is well deserved. 
It is no easy matter to present a scientific 
account of elementary algebra, especially 
of the fundamental operations, and at the 
same time to remain intelligible to the 
average boy or girl. Yet this is what 
the authors have accomplished.’’ 
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We add that the book is, among things 
deserving commendation, a new depart- 
ure in the thorough system of solving 
equations. It claims that the ordinary 
way of treating equations is illogical, 
leads to many serious errors, and is 
therefore pedagogically wrong. The 
errors are avoided by basing the solutions 
on equivalent equations and equivalent 
systems of equations. Two equations 


| 
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solution of the 
solution of 


are equivalent when every 
first is a solution, and eve 
the second is a solution of 

Other new features make this volume 
worthy of the attention of teachers who 
aim to do the best work in preparing 
students for advanced study. Wealways 
rejoice when teachers in our own State 
secure at home and abroad the recognition 
which they deserve. 


\ 
: . 
the frst. 
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CIRCULAR LETTER TO SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 


DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. ) 
HARRISBURG, PA., June sz, 1899. | 


ESTEEMED FRIEND: I herewith send you 
your commission for the three years ending 
June, 1902. Accompanying it are my best 
wishes for your efficiency and success as a 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Permit me to say a word in regard to the 
new Act of Assembly fixing seven months 
as the minimum term of school in Pennsyl- 
vania. It is estimated that this legislation 
will provide an additional month of school- 
ing for two hundred thousand children who 
were heretofore turned out of school early in 
March through the closing of the term. 
This will be a great gain if good teachers are 
employed. But if the wages are reduced so 
as to make the former pay for six months 
cover seven months, it will drive out of the 
school room some of our best teachers who, 
with the returning prosperity in our indus- 
trial life, can find more lucrative employ- 
ment elsewhere. Hence every effort should 
be made to prevent a reduction of teachers’ 
salaries and to retain the best teachers in 
the schools. 

In many rural districts this can be done 
without increased taxation if no school 
funds are wasted in extravagant purchases 
of globes, charts, relief maps, mathematical 
blocks and other things which must be sold at 
fancy prices in order to give the agent a 
paying commission on what is sold. It 
should be brought to the attention of direct- 
ors that the school appropriation, to be paid 
to the several districts during 1899-1900, 
was made by the legislature of 1897 for the 
school year ending June, 1899 (the appropri- 
ation for any school year being always paid 
after said year has closed and the legal re- 
quirements as to length of term, etc., have 
been complied with), and that the sum to be 
paid to each district during the coming year 
will be the same as last year. 

In 1876 the Superintendents made an effort 
to collect all important facts in the develop- 
ment of our school system from its inception 
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up to that time, and the results of their in- 
vestigations were published in the annual 
report for 1877. The close of the century 
will be an appropriate time for another chap- 
ter in the history of our public schools. I 
venture to suggest that you rescue from 
oblivion, for the report to be printed for the 
school year ending the first Monday of June, 
1900, everything of importance that has oc- 
curred during the last quarter of a century 
in the growth and history of the schools now 
under your supervision. 

The report for the school year ending 
June, 1899, will be prepared by the Superin- 
tendent in office during that school year. 
It should be typewritten and should not ex- 
ceed fifteen hundred words. Of course a 
shorter report will be satisfactory. In this 
report the Superintendents will please make 
mention of any noteworthy increase in the 
salaries of the teachers, in the length of the 
school term, in the attendance or enrolment 
of pupils, or in the size of the libraries 
which are in the schools or otherwise acces- 
sible to the teachers and pupils. It may be 
well to mention the number of districts 
which raise, by local taxation for school 
purposes, as much as or more than the 
amount of appropriation received from the 
state. On this point very many people 
cherish views that are far from the truth. 
It may be helpful to make comments in a 
general way on districts which do not raise, 
by local taxation, as much as they get from 
the state for school purposes. Your report 
should be on file in this department not 
later than August 1, 1899, and as much ear- 
lier as possible. 

The Department of Public Instruction de- 
sires also to commend the efforts of the Su- 
perintendents to raise the standard of 
scholarship among the teachers holding pro- 
visional certificates, because if the number 
of applicants holding certificates is largely 
in excess of the demand for teachers, many 
will be employed who hold the lowest grades 
of certificates, whilst others possessing su- 
perior skill and scholarship must fail to get 
schools. Very respectfully, 

NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Supt. Public Instruction. 
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BOARD OF HEALTH. 


AN Act to empower the school directors of the several 
townships of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to 
exercise the powers of a board of health in each towa- 
ship, to make rules and regulations to prevent the 
spread of contagious or infectious diseases, to appoint 
and fix compensation of a sanitary agent; and requir 
ing all practicing physicians to report to the secretary 
of the board of school directors in each township the 
names and residences of all persons coming under 
their professional care afflicted with such contagious 
or infectious diseases. 


SECTION I. Beit enacted, &c., That the 
school directors in each township of the 
State of Pennsylvania shall, in addition to 
the powers vested in them by existing laws, 
have full power and authority to make and 
enforce all needful rules and regulations to 
prevent the introduction and spread of con- 
tagious or infectious diseases, by the regu- 
lation of intercourse with infected places, by 
prohibiting from attending any public 
school any child or other person belonging 
to or residing with the family of any per- 
son, or residing in the same house, in which 
any person may be suffering from cholera, 
small-pox (variola, varioloid), scarlet fever, 
typhus fever, yellow fever, relapsing fever, 
diphtheria, diphtheritic croup or membrane- 
ous croup, or any other contagious disease; 
and it shall be the duty of all physicians 
practicing within the several townships to 
report to the secretary of such school board 
the names and residences of all persons 
coming under their professional care, af- 
flicted with any of the aforesaid contagious 
or infectious diseases, within twenty-four 
hours after the development of any such 
disease. 

SECTION 2. In the case of the prevalence 
of any contagious or infectious disease in 
any township of this Commonwealth, the 
board of school directors of such township 
shall have power by themselves, or by a 
sanitary agent to be by them appointed, to 
enter at any time be 8 any premises in the 
said township in which there is suspected 
to be any contagious or infectious disease, 
or nuisance productive of such disease or 
detrimental to the public health, for the 
purpose of examining the said premises and 
abating any nuisance found thereon detri- 
mental to the public health. 

SECTION 3. Before appointing any sani- 
tary agent to aid in enforcing the rules and 
regulations of the board, as aforesaid, the 
board shall make application to the court 
of common pleas of the county in which the 
township is located, or to a law judge 
thereof, setting forth particularly the reas- 
ons which, in their judgment, make the 
appointment of such agent necessary, setting 
forth also the compensation which the board 
deems proper to pay for the services of such 
sanitary agent, and if the said court, or 
judge thereof, shall apgense the reasons 
given by ihe said board for the appointment 
of such sanitary agent, and shall also ap- 
prove the compensation deemed proper 
therefor, said board shall have the authority 
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| to appoint such sanitary agent for such term 

as may be designated by the said court, or 
| judge thereof, the said compensation to be 
| paid out of the school fund of the respective 

townships. 

Approved—The 11th day of April, A. D. 
1899. 
WILLIAM A. STONE. 

| The foregoing is atrue and correct copy 
| of the act of the General Assembly No. 37. 
W. W. GRIEST, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 
| 
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SUPERINTENDENTS ELECTED. 
Adams—H. M. Roth, Gettysburg. 
Allegheny—Samuel Hamilton, Braddock. 
Armstrong—J. O. Wolfe, Neale. 
Beaver—Chester A. Moore, Beaver. 
sedford—J. Anson Wright, Schellsburg. 
Berks—Eli M. Rapp, Hamburg. 
Blair—Henry S. Wertz, Duncansville. 
Bradford—Herbert S. Putnam, Towanda. 
Bucks—W. H. Slotter—Doylestown. 
Butler—Howard I. Painter, Chicora. 
Cambria—T. L. Gibson, Ebensburg. 
Cameron—Mattie M. Collins, Driftwood. 
Carbon—aA. S. Beisel, Lehighton. 
Centre—C. L. Gramley, Rebersburg. 
Chester— George W. Moore, Ercildoun. 
Clarion—W. A. Beer, Callensburg. 
Clearfield—G. W. Weaver, Clearfield. 
Clinton—W. A. Snyder, Salona. 
Columbia—John K. Miller, Bloomsburg. 
Crawford—E. M. Mixer, Meadville. 
Cumberland—lIra L. Bryner, Carlisle. 
Dauphin—H. V. B. Garver, Middletown. 
Delaware—A. G. C. Smith, Media. 

Elk—J. W. Sweeney, Saint Mary’s. 
Erie—Thomas M. Morrison, Erie. 
Fayette—John S. Carroll, Dunbar. 
Forest—E. E. Stitzinger, Tionesta. 
Franklin—W. F. Zumbro, Chambersburg. 
Fulton—Clem. Chesnut, Hustontown. 
Greene—George T. Martin, Waynesburg. 
Huntingdon—S. G. Rudy, Huntingdon. 
Indiana—J. T. Ste'vart, Indiana. 
Jefferson—R. B. Tcitrick, Brookville. 
Juniata—Oden C. Gortner, Mifflintown. 
Lackawanna—J. C. Taylor, Scranton. 
ancaster—M. J. Brecht, Lancaster. 
sawrence—Thomas M. Stewart, Mount Air 
ebanon—John W. Snoke, Annville. 
ehigh—Alvin Rupp, Allentown. 
Luzerne—Frank P. Hopper, Dorranceton. 
Lycoming—J. G. Becht, Muncy. 
McKean—John E. Myers, Smethport. 
Mercer—Jamies S. Fruit, New Hamburg. 
Miffiin—Samuel L. Hannawalt, Lewistown. 
Monroe— Horace L. Walter, Stroudsburg. 
Montgomery—R. F. Hoffecker, Norristown. 
Montour—William D. Steinbach, Danville. 
Northampton-—H. K. Bender, East Bangor. 
Northumberland—Benjaminu Apple, Sunbury 
Perry—Ezra H. Bryner, New Bloomfield. 
Pike—George Sawyer, Millrift. 
Potter—Otis A. Kilbourn, Galeton. 
Schuylkill—G. W. Weiss, Schuylkill Haven. 
Snyder—F. C. Bowersox, Middleburg, 
Somerset—E. E. Pritts, Somerset. 


— 
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Sullivan—F. W. Meylert, Laporte. 
Susquehanva—Charles E. Moxley, Hallstead. 
Tioga—W. R. Longstreet, Mansfield. 
Union—Daniel P. Stapleton, Lewisburg. 
Venango—John F. Bigler, Franklin. 
Warren—Orlo J. Gunning, Pittsfield. 
Washington—F. R. Hall, Washington. 
Wayne—D. L. Hower, Honesdale. 
Westmoreland—W. W. Ulerich, Greensburg. 
Wyoming - Frank H. Jarvis, Tunkhannock. 
York—D. A. Gardner, York. 


CITY, BOROUGH AND TOWNSHIP SUPERIN:- 
TENDENTS. 

Allegheny—John Morrow, Allegheny. 
Allentown—Francis D. Raub, Allentown. 
Altoona—D. S. Keith, Altoona. 
Askhland—William C. Estler, Ashland. 
Beaver Falls—Charles J. Boak, Beaver Falls. 
Bethlehem—Geo. W. Twitmyer, Bethlehem. 
Braddock—John S. Keefer, Braddock. 
Bradford—E. E. Miller, Bradford. 
Bristol—Louise D. Baggs, Bristol. 
Butier—John A. Gibson, Butler. 
Carbondale—Elmer E. Garr, Berwick. 
Carlisle—S. B. Shearer. Carlisle. 
Chambersburg—Samuel Gelwix, Chambersburg. 
Chester— Charles F. Foster, Chester. 
Columbia— Daniel Fleisher, Columbia. 
Coal Twp. (North’d)—Albert Lloyd, Shamokin. 
Connellsville—]. P. Wiley, Connellsville. 
Conshohocken—J. H. Landis, Conshohocken. 
Corry—A. D. Colegrove, Corry. 
Danville—James G. Houser, Danville. 
DuBois—W. L. Greene, DuBois. 
Dunmore—E. D. Bovard, Dunmore. 
Easton—William W. Cottingham, Easton. 
Erie—H. C. Missimer, Erie. 
Franklin—N. P. Kinsley, Franklin. 
Greensburg—A. M. Wyant, Greensburg. 
Harrisburg—Lemuel O. Foose, Harrisburg. 
Hazleton—David A. Harman, Hazleton. 
Hazle Twp. (Luzerne)—J. B. Gabrio, Hazleton. 
Homestead—John C. Kendall, Homestead. 
Huntingdon—Kimber Cleaver, Huntingdon. 
Jeannette—John W. Authony, Jeannette. 
Johnstown—J. M. Berkey, Johnstown. 
Lancaster—R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster. 
Lebanon—R. T. Adams, Lebanon. 
Lock Haven—John A. Robb, Lock Haven. 
Lower Merion Twp. (Montgomery Co.)—J. I. 

Robb, Bryn Mawr. 


McKeesport—H. F. Brooks, McKeesport. 


Mahanoy City—Wm. N. Ehrhart, Mahanoy City. 


Mahanoy Township (Schuylkill Co.)—Frank J. 
Noonan, St. Nicholas. 

Meadville—Henry V. Hotchkiss, Meadville. 

Middletown—H. J. Wickey, Middletown. 

Mifflin Township (Allegheny Co.)—J. M. Reed, 
Dravosburg. 

Milton—A. Reist Rutt, Milton. 

Mount Carmel—Samuel H.Dean, Mount Carmel. 

Nanticoke—John W. Griffiths, Nanticoke. 

New Brighton—J. B. Richey, New Brighton. 

New Castle—J. W. Canon, New Castle. 

Newport Township (Luzerne Co.)—James A. 
Dewey, Wanamie. 

Norristown—Joseph K. Gotwals, Norristown. 

North Huntingdon Township (Westmoreland 
Co.)—O. H. Warnock, Larimer. 

Oil City—C. A. Babcock, Oil City. 

Philadelphia—Edward Brooks, Philadelphia. 


Pheenixville 
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Pittsburg—Samuel Andre 
Pottstown Willi um W 
Pottsville—B. F. Patterso: \ 
Reading—Ebenezer Mackey, Reading 
Scranton—George Howell, Scranton 
Shamokin—William F. Harpel, Sh 
Sharon—J. A. McLaughry, Sharo1 
Shenandoah—J. W. Coo} 

South Bethlehem—Owen R 
Steelton—L. E. McGinnes 
Sunbury—Ira Shipman, Sunbu 
Tamaqua—R_ F. Ditchburn, Tamaqua 
Titusville—Henry Pease, Titu 
Tyrone—I. C. M. Ellenberger, Tyrone 
Uniontown—Lee Smith, Uniontown 

West Chester—Addison Jones, West Chester. 
Wilkesbarre—James L,. Coughlin, Wilkesbarre. 
Wilkinsburg—E. J. Shives, lkinsburg. 
Williamsport—Charles Lose amsport. 


York—Atreus Wanner, York 
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ORGANIZING NEW BOARDS. 
i tg Act of April 22, 1863, requires that 
the School Boards shall organize ‘‘within 
ten days after the first Monday in June in 
each year.’’ Asitis important that the new 
Boards should meet and organize promptly 
according to law, the old Boards should fix 
a time for holding a meeting for the pur- 
pose, and give due notice to the new direct- 
ors who have been elected. 

Upon meeting for the purpose of organiza- 
tion, directors should first elect a /emporary 
President and Secretary, and proceed to as- 
certain who are members, by having read the 
election returns placed in the hands of the 
old Board by the proper election officers. 


Disputed points concerning claims to seats 


must be disposed of. Questions arising out 
of tie votes must be settled. And when itis 
ascertained who are members, the Board is 
ready to organize permanent/y by electing a 
president, a secretary, and a _ treasurer. 
Those having a right to vote under the tem- 
porary organization are the directors hold- 
ing over and the persons duly notified of 
their election. Those entitled to vote in 
effecting the permanent organization are the 
directors holding over and the persons found 
entitled to seats in the Board by their elec- 
tion. Among the items of business that 
should be attended to by the new Boards on 
the day of organization, are the following: 

1. Appoint persons to fill vacancies in the 
Board of Directors, if any such vacancies 
exist. 

2. Receive the annual report and certifi- 
cate from the old Board, whose duty it is to 
prepare these papers, attach the signatures 
of the officers of the new Board, and forward 
them to the proper County Superintendent 
for approval and transmission to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 7his duty 
should not b¢ neglected. 

3. See that any moneys in the hands of the 
old treasurer come promptly into the hands 
of the new officer. 
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4. Fix the time and place for holding the 
regular meetings of the Board. 

5. Decide whether the Board will subscribe 
for Zhe School Journal or not. The law per- 
mits and encourages all Boards of Directors 
to subscribe for one copy for each member 
at the expense ofthe district. No Board can 
well afford to be without it, not only for its 
practical value, but also for its suggestive- 
ness to thoughtful men who feel a proper 
sense of the grave responsibilities that de- 
volve upon them as School Directors. The 
siugle fact, contained in this number of 7he 
/curnal, that the reduced appropriation does 
not affect the amount to be paid out this 
year will be worth its subscription price to 
many Boards of Directors. 


> — 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





BERKS—Supt. Rapp: Over a thousand 
people attended the flag-raising of the West 
Reading schools on Dewey day. The vari- 
ous orders turned outin abody. Addresses 
were made by Edwin Sassaman, Esq., 
Edward Trexler, and Supt. Rapp. Earl, 
Maxatawny, Cumru and Spring have thus 
far decided to erect new school houses. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The schools of the 
county have all closed except those of Juni- 
ata borough and Hollidaysburg. They were 
generally successful in the work done. 
Classes were graduated at Duncansville, 
Martinsburg and Roaring Spring. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Bryner: Our district 
schools have closed one of the most success- 
ful terms held for years. Patrons’ Day, as 
observed in many districts, was a great stim- 
ulant to all parties concerned. All our 
schools were visited by the directors. 

GREENE—Supt. Hopton: All the country 
schools closed during Marchand April. The 
results of the year’s work are satisfactory. 

INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: All the rural 
schools have closed. It has been perhaps 
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were attended by a large concourse of people: 
in fact during some of the sessions people 
were turned away for want of room. The 
instructors and lecturers from abroad were 
Hon. Henry Houck, Dr. A. R. Horne. and 
Prof. A. C. Rothermel. The teachers and 
pupils did most excellent work in the form 
of class drills, essays, talks, recitations, 
music, etc. The local talent of the different 


communities rendered excellent music, vo- 


the most satisfactory term in the history of | 


the county. All theschools with the excep- 
tion of eight have been officially visited—a 
few of them the second time. The com- 
mencement exercises of the Indiana, Blairs- 
ville, and Saltsburg schools are scheduled 
for May. They promise to be more than 
usually interesting. The triennial conven 
tion of directors was largely attended. 
JEFFERSON—Supt. Teitrick: Most of the 
schools have closed. A very successful 
local institute was held at Summerviile, at 
which Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., and Prof. C. E. 
Rugh gave valuable instruction. 
MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: I have succeeded 
in paying two visits to each school in the 
county, save one which was closed at the 
time I was in the district. Mr. J. E. Mateer, 


of Newton Hamilton, resigned as principal 
and was succeeded by Mr. J. P. Briggs. 
ScHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss: Three local in- 
stitutes were held in February, at Ringtown, 
at Pine Dale and at Friedensburg. 


All 


cal and instrumental. In March I heid a 
local institute at Sheppton. The large hall 
was filled to overflowing. The exercises 
were of a highly interesting character. The 
teachers and pupils did very satisfactory 
work in special fancy drills, class-drills, 
essays, etc. Hon. Henry Houck and Dr. A. 
R. Horne rendered valuable assistance. The 
local talent furnished most excellent instru- 
mental music. 

T1oGA—Supt. Raesly: The County Teach- 
ers’ Association held a meeting at Blossburg, 
April 15. Dr. Lincoln Hulley lectured on 
Friday evening and addressed the Associa- 
tion on Saturday morning. There was a 
large attendance of teachers and good inter- 
est manifested in all the papers presented. 

CHAMBERSBURG—Supt. Gelwix: An inter- 
scholastic debate between the Chambers- 
burg Academy and our High School took 
place on Monday evening, April 17th. The 
subject discussed was ‘‘ Resolved that a for- 
mal alliance between the United States and 
Great Britain for the protection and ad- 
vancement of their common interests is ad- 
visable.’ The Academy was represented 
by Messrs. Cook and Fletcher, who spoke on 
the affirmative; Miss Woodall and Mr. Beers 
appeared for the High School on the nega- 
tive. The judges, Rev. E.H. Leisenring, 
Rev. J. H. Harmes, and Hon. W. R. Gillan, 
rendered the decision in favor of the High 
School. It is proposed to hold these debates 
annually, as it is believed that the friendly 
rivalry thus produced will be conducive of 
good results. 

CoLuMBIA—Supt. Fleisher: An interest- 
ing meeting was held in the Opera House 
on the evening of April 17th. A large and 
cultured audience was present. Miss Welsh 
and Miss Saurber, of the High School, read 
excellent papers. Hon. Henry Houck and 
Supt. McGinnes, of Steelton, gave the peo- 
ple food for thought in their addresses. The 
fine singing of the pupils of the grammar 
school convinced the people of the value of 
music in the public schools. The impres- 
sions produced by the meeting were very 
favorable ; teachers and parents have been 
brought into closer relations. 

EASTON —Supt. Cottingham: The celebra 
tion of Arbor day, April 28th, was duly and 
enthusiastically observed in all the public 
schools of this city. The exercises were 
conducted in pursuance of elaborately pre- 
pared programmes, which were especially 
framed with the view of educating the pupils 
to a proper conception of the scope and in- 
tent of the day. 
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CHORAL SINGING.—How should a choral be sung, 
and what tunes shall we select? Howshall we » know 
a good tune when we hear it? In answering these 
questions, I shall try to make myself understood by 
the unmusical reader. 
the congregation, must answer Rossini’s question: 
«Will it grind?” For instance, “America” isa very 
good hand-organ tune. It will grind first-rate. The 
tune known as Dundce is better still. 
two kinds of notes. The figures I and 2 
chara They are simple numbers, closely related. 
The tune Arlington has four kinds of notes, that may 
be represented by the figures 1, 2,214, and 4. This, 
, is an irregular arrangement. Tunes contain- 
ing dotted notes are not the best, because the dotted 
note destroys that str: — forward, exact, and mechan- 
ical character that appe als so ) directly to the common 
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association. ( ~ Hundred has a rather dry, uninter- 
esting melody; yet it will never die. It has become 
so bound up w ith our dearest thoughts, and connected 
with our most sacred occasions, that we sing it with 
tearful eyes, and wonder why we love such a dear, 
stupid old Association keeps alive many a 
psalm that should be happily forgotten. The tunes 

Mear and Marlow might well be expunged from our 
oks, as too dreary for any cheerful and sensible 
hristian; yet there they are likely to stay as long as 
uu and I live, Next, the tunes should always be 
I have listened to congrega- 
nal singing for many years, and I have never heard | 
the people sing above E of the scale with ease. The 


song. 
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pitched in low keys. 
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hearts welcome you, O come 
fly mer -ri-ly, O come, 
joy, lib er-ty, © come, 
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people—men, women and child: 
and I find this the limit of thei voices, 
They can go higher; but it is strained and unpleasant, 
neither edifying nor The tunes should 
have a simp je and fi 1ovement. The intervals 
or steps between the notes should not be wide nor un- 
« America” has a remarkably singing melody, 
confined within seven notes. The tune Ward keeps 
within six; and Naomi, one of the most beautiful 
melodies ever written, covers onl 


y five notes. Choral 
music is attracting increased attention every year.’ It 
is destined to grow and improve. Let us bid it God- 
speed. May the day soon come 
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when we can say: 
« Yea, let all the people praise the Lord!’ ’__ Barnard. 
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THE one instrument that comes nearest the voice in 
dts ability to interpret musical expression is not the 
piano, but the violin. The piano is only an improved 
harp. Heretofore young girls have spent laborious 
years in learning how to piay the piano, an accomplish- 
ment difficult to acquire, and requiring incessant prac- 
tice to retain proficiency. But there has been a 
change lately that may make the violin as popular 
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among women as the piano has been. Thousands of 
girls are now learning how to finger the strings. The 
mastery of the violin is easier to obtain than that of 
the piano, and does not require so much strength of 
hand and wrist. The delicate fingering it involves is 
just what girls can more easily learn. It is no novel- 
ty for women, for the painters of the middle ages repre- 





sented the angels as playing on viols as well as harps. 
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raphy, School-room Decoration, Historic Ornament. 

Send two cent stamp for 16 page | trated Catalogue. 

Especial attention is called pictures of historic 
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MALDEN, MASS, 
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SOME IMPORTANT SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The following books have just been 
ADOPTED BY THE STATE OF VIRGINIA: 

ROLFE’S STUDENTS’ SERIES. 

Edited by William J. Rolfe. 11 vols. each. 75 cents. To teachers, 

53 cents, vez. 
THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 

139 numbers already issued. Each single number, paper, 15 cents, mez. 
JOHN FISKE’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 

SCHOOLS. 

Cr. 8vo, $1.00, mez. 
JOHN FISKE’S CIVIL GOVERNME/SIT IN THE 

UNITED STATES. 


Cr. 8vo, $1.00, mez. 


WARREN COLBURN’S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 














16 mo, 35 cents, wet. Adopted for use as the exclusive mental 
arithmetic. 
Descriptive circulars of the boots mentioned above will be sent on application 
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4 Park St., Boston. 11 East 17 we St., New Y« 37 3 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Indisputable 
Absolute 
Convincing 


“Holden System ior Preserving Books,” 


through the 


Economy and Cleanliness 
effected by the 














Increased Length of Life 





ano Extra Durability of the 





text books! 
60 of the?63 places in Pennsylvania over 5000 





population have adopted this System. 
Do nof fransfer Soiled Books from One pupil to Another, 
BUT 


Cover your books with the famous Holden Book Cover 











and have a New, Fresh, Clean Cover on the books 


BEFORE 


thev are Transferred ! 











(Thereby Lessening the chances of spreading Contagious Diseases among the 


scholars.) 


3,000,000 Holden Book Zover's in use in the U. S. last year ! 


This System [lore than Pays for itself. 





A Money Saver for the Taxpayer ! 


Write for Samples Free. Holden Pat. Book Cover Co., 
P.O. Box G43-M. Springfield, Mass. 





THE LIFE-SIZE PORTRAIT | Established 1855. 
2 FIRST PENNSYLVANIA 


Dr. Burrowes, | STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Sent to Each Member of MILLE RSVILLE. PA 
Every School Board Subscribing for the ‘ aa a smeEty § ERs 


Current (47th) Volume of E. ORAM LYTE, Principal. 


Fall and Winter session of 2 seks will begin 
e ( 00 0 rDa P Monday, August 31, 1898 


Students admitted at any time, 
Application for rooms should be made early. 
For catalogue and full particulars address the 


AEA AF III ~—ee Principal. 


Don't Buy --- 2 Blank Order Book 


School Furniture until you have 
seen the best. The ON TREASURER OF SCHOOL DisTRIC 


“Chandler” Adjustable i | Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 


Open. Book Containing Three 
Hundred Orders, $2.00. 











In response to inquiries from School Officers for a 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 
their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following rates: 


Books Printed to Special Order: 
With Name of District and County, and other Blanks, in- 


cluding Name of Treasureer if desired, printed in good style, 
Book Containing Three Hundred Orders, $3.00 
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We have also been printing Special Order Books for Over- 
seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Town- 
ships and School Districts, at same rate and in same form as 
above, with changes desired. Address 


J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 
Catalogues. 


Good Memory Work. 
165 Dewonshire St. 


BOSTON, MASS. Supplement to the Pennsylvania School Journal 
eC CS ey ay, 


Is acknowledged the best. Its 
“cost” is slightly higher than 
cheaper grades; BUT — it’s the 
cheapest in the end. 
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containing the Full List of Selections, committed 
to Memory by the Lancaster High School during 
the Past Session—about Seventy-five of the Best 
F ‘ | Things in the Language, in Prose and Poetry— 
Toinsert a pointea | with Extended Papers the General Subject. 
instrument and eject | Avery good thing for usein Schools. Fifty-two 
the pen from the large double-column octavo pages. Price, 
Ten Cents for Specimen Copy. Address 
Penna School Journal, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Brooks’s 
New Arithmetics. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 


The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic. 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., PH. D., 


Formerly Principal of Millersville State Normal School, now 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 





aye books are entirely new throughout, and they embody the 
principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popular 
and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of contents and in grading 
they are carefully adapted to modern requirements. To the making of 
these new Arithmetics Dr. Brooks brings his ample experience as Normal 
School Principal, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools, member 
of the ‘Committee of Fifteen,” and author of many mathematical books 
unprecedented for their success. 


Pennsylvania Teachers have always liked B:20ks’s Arithmetics. 


All Pennsylvania Teachers will like Brooks’s New Arithmeti:s. 


For particulars address 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 














First Pennsylvania State Normal School, 


MILLERSVILLE, PA. 





E. ORAM LYTE, Principal. Established 1855. 




















The first State Training School for Teachers in Pennsylvania. The Oldest and Best Equipped Normal 
School in the State. The Largest and Most Valuable Normal School Property in the United States. Large 
Faculty of Skilled Instructors. Students Admitted at any time. For Catalogues and full particulars 
address the Principal. 


























Adopted by the Leading Cities of the State. 


Natural Geographies 


. By JACQUES W. REDWAY, F.R.G.S., and RUSSELL HINMAN 


Authors of the Eclectic Physical Geography 


Natural Elementary Geography ; .6 


Natural Advanced Geography 
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A study of Geogra- 
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ommendations 


Fifteen. Magnificent and “accurate 
maps. Many valuable and character- 
istic illustrations of different peoples, 
besides a large number of beautiful 
illustrations of the most remarkable 


natural phenomena of the world. 
A NEW COURSE IN ENGLISH 


Elementary English .35 
JUST ISSUED 


Elements of Grammar and 
Composition .50 
By OR. E. ORAM LYTE, 
Principal State Normab School, Millersville, Pa. 

A course in which practice and 
reasoning precede theory and memo- 
rizing. Sound in method; pleasing 
and edifying in illustrative material, 

In preparation, Advanced Grammar 
and Composition, by the same author. 
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THE STANDARD BOOKS 


FOR 


COUNTY READING CIRCLES 


ARE SELECTED FROM THE 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 2 


EDITED BY 
Dr. Wm. T. Harris, U. 8S. Commissioner of Education. 
Among the volumes of this Series that have been recently adopted for use of 
Reading Circles in Pennsylvania are the following: 


Baldwin’s School Management & School Methods. 
McLellan & Dewey’s Psychology of Number. 
Baldwin’s Elementary Psychology. 
Painter’s History of Education. 
Rosenkranz’s Philosophy of Education. 
Quick’s Educational Reformers. 
Hinsdale’s Teaching the Language Arts. 
Preyer’s Infant Mind. 
Descriptive catalogue of the International Education Series and further information 
will be furnished on application. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


72 FIFTH AVENI NEw YoRK. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Company’s 


Fall Announcement of Educational Books. 


THE HIAWATHA Aare 


By FLORENCE HOLBROOK, Principal of the vacenens School, Chicag [i] ted, Clot 10 cents, mez. 
This book is the result of the wonderful work by Miss Holbrook, which ‘on attracted isands of visitors to 
her school. Every Primary Teacher should own it a nd use it. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


Longfellow’s Hiawatha; Hawthorne’s Wonuder-Book; Hawthorae’s Tanglewood Tales. 
New editions. With beautiful illustrations by Frederic Remington, Walter Crane, l other » with ad- 
ditional notes, an index of mythology, a pronouncing vocabulary, et Che price ks have not 
been raised. Each complete, in linen, 40 cents, me/; also each, in two parts, tel, per part. 

Many valuable additions have been made to other | 


NEW IS SUES. 
No. 124. Aldrich’s Baby Bell, ete. No. 126, The King of the Golden River, by John 


No, 125. Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. Ruskin, and Other Wonder Stories. 
No. 127. Keats’ Ode on a Grecian Urn, and Other Poems. 


John Fiske’s History of the Uni ed States lor Schools, 


Brought down to date by the addition of matter relating to the Conduct and Cl 5 h War. 
$1.00, mez, 


Series 


Descriptive circulars sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston, 11 East 17th St., New Yi 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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Do you want a 


Christmas Gift 


good all year long 
for somebody who 


Enjoys Old Songs? 


There are 1600 such songs in the 8 numbers 
of th Franklin Square Song Col- 
lection, which are bound in Two handsome 
Volumes, very convenient for the music rack, 
the Cabinet Organ, or the Piano. $3.00 per 
volume. $6.00 for two volumes. Sent any- 
where by mailorexpress. Address 

Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York. 





Established 1855. 


FIRST PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


MILLERSVILLE, PA. 


E. ORAM LYTE, Principal. 


Fall in Winter ses ! : wee} will be yin 
Monday, August 31, 1898 

Students admitted at any t 

Application for rooms should made early. 

For utalogue and l r ilar ldress the 


Principal. 


Blank Order Book 


Y TREASURER OF 





Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
Open. Book Containing Three 
Hundred Orders, $2.00, 

In response to inquiries from Sct Officers for a 
Book of convenient size cont: Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer 1 in compliance with 
their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordi y CI < or Receipt 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 


forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following 1 
Books Printed to Special Order: 

With Name of District and County, and other Blanks, in- 
cluding Name of Tre reer if desired, printed in good style, 
Book Containing Three H ndred Orders, $ 

We have also been printing Spec ial Order Books for Over- 
seers of the Poor and for ‘Re ad Commissioners, in Town- 


ships and Schoo! Districts, at sa rate same form as 
; ; ‘ ° 


above, with changes desired 


J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 











Good Memory Work. 
Suppleme “9 to the Per vania School Journal 
containing the Full | f Selections m mitted 
to Memory b y the | al ter High School during 
the Past Session—about Seventy-five of the Best 
Things in the Language, in Pr ind A etry— 
with Extended Papers on the General ibject. 
A very good thing for uss Is. Fifty-two 
large double-column octavo pages. Price, 

Ten Cents for Spe “SS 

Penna School Jour nal, 5 oneeniiies Pa. 

In 3 Forms: ist, 2 


Card style;2d,Cabinet 
size with picture of 
teacher; 3d, Booklet 
form with 100 choice 
Mottoes added. Name 
of teacher, pupils,ete 
in brightest colors. 
10 for 60c: 2c each for 
extra ones if you send 
for circularand sample. 
G. Bixler Co., 
Wooster, Ohio. 
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Brooks’s 
New Arithmetics. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 


The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic. 
The Norma! Standard Arithmetic. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., PH. D., 


Formerly Principal of Mudersville State Normal School, now 


Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 


+. books are entirely new throughout, and they embody the 
principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popular 
and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of contents and in grading 
they are carefully adapted to modern requirements. To the making of 
these new Arithmetics Dr. Brooks brings his ample experience as Normai 
School Principal, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools, member 
of the ‘‘Committee of Fifteen,” and author of many mathematical books 


unprecedented for their success. 


Pennsylvania Teachers have always liked B:oks’s Arithmetics 


All Pennsylvania Teachers will like Brooks’s New Arithmetiss. 


For particulars address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


614. ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


























For Holiday or last day of school presents, nothing can exceed the value of these souvenirs for the price, There are three 
forms as follows : 
ist. Cabinet Picture Form—always preferable when card photograph of teacher is t added, as it goes directly into 
the Family Album and stays there. Price—10 Souvenirs 90c; Extra ones 3c each 
2nd. Booklet Form—with a few litile pictures of school life, 140 choice mottoes, elegant cover design united with silk 
floss. Price—10 Souvenirs, or less, 75c; Extra ones 3c each. 
3d. Round Corner Form—two or more cards being united with silk cord. Price—10 Souvenirs 60c; Extra ones ac each. 
Cut shows one-half size, and can give but a vague idea of the beauty and elegance of these Souvenirs when printed in finest 
gold and colored inks on the very best of material. Their historical and social value cannot be erestimated. Nothing will so 
ingratiate the teacher into the hearts of her pupils as a presentation of these Souvenirs, which are to the school what the family 
record is to the family. They are finely printed and embossed and contain names of scholars, teacher, directors, date, etc. Send 
for circulars to-day, or better send your order and write plainly 


G. BIXLER CO., Wooster, Ohio. 





OOLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York City 


The professional school of Columbia 
University for the training of general | CHOICE - Gounecrions. 
Teachers teachers, supervisors, principals, super- Pht Se 
intendents, and instructors in normal | HE selections in the Franklin Square Song Col- 


College ocadl and colleges. Open to both lection are strictly first-class both a iatic lly and 


sexes. Fellowships and scholarships menkiiy. tie ed veuae way fuk tn it favorites 


amounting to $5752 annually. in this collection, and many new and beautiful 


Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. things that they have never seen or heard Chris- 
-_ se 7 tian Instructor, Chicago. % x 


12-12 JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph. D., Dean, If you want someth to So ep the whole family 
/ humming for a m<¢ nth "ke mn § grandfather to grand- 
child, purchase the Franklin Square fone Collec- 

BUCKEYE Bett FOUNDRY, tion —Christian Advocate cr & 
N CO., Cincinnati, O. This is the very best Collection or homes and 
Bost Grade Copper and BELLS schools that we have yet seen he compiler could 
+ hool, ett oe in America. do no better work for the homes and schools of 

America.—Zverett School Reg isies % 

Price, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. Sold ‘everywhere, 


&@ The Pennsylvania District Register | or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. F ull 
will be ordered at Publishers’ rates (§4.50 by express or $5.00 tables of contents, with Specimen Pages of favor 


: / ite Songs for School and Home, sent on applica- 
by mail), to any School Board desiring it, and remitting | {ion, Address, Harper & Brothers, New York. 
amount here named with order for the book. Address, 


J. P. McCASHEY, Lancaster, Pa. 
































Adopted by the Leading Cities of the State. 


Natural Geographies 


By JACQUES W. REDWAY, F.R.G.S., and RUSSELL HINMAN 


Authors of the Eclectic Paysical Geography. 


Natural Elementary Geography ; 


Natural Advanced Geography 


Philadelphia 
Reading 
Harrisburg 
Lancaster 
Williamsport 
Johnstown 
Shamokin 
Bradford 
Danville 
‘Corry 


Millersville 
State Normal School 


Mansfield 
_ State Normal School 


Clarion 
State Normal School 


Kutztown! 71% 
State Normal School 


The 


The rela- 


Works of rare 


éarth as the home o/ 


excellence. 
Jian. 
tion of environment to human life, 
physical and social; to commerce, art 
and civilization. A study of Geogra- 
phy fully in accordance with the rec- 
othmendations -of the Committee of 
Fifteen. 
maps. 

istic illustrations of different peoples, 


Magnificent and accurate 


Many valuable and character- 


besides a large number of beautiful 
illustrations of the most remarkable 
natural phenomena of the world. 


A NEW COURSE IN ENGLISH 
Elementary English .35 
JUST ISSUED 


Elements of Grammar and 
Composition .50 
By DR. E. ORAM LYTE, 
Principal State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 

A course in which practice and 
reasoning precede theory and memo- 
rizing. Sound in method; pleasing 
and edifying in illustrative material. 

In preparation, Advanced Grammar 
and Composition, by the same author. 





1.25 


Pittsturg 

Erie 
Wilkesbarre 
Altoona 
Chester 
McKeesport 
Oil City ‘ 
Beaver Falls 


West Chester 
Bethlehem 


E. Stroudsb’g 


State Normal School 


Bloomsburg 
State Normal School 


Indiana 
State Normal School 


AMERICAN Book COMPANY 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago Boston 


Atlanta 


Portland, Ore. 








BOOKS FROM THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERTES 


IN USE IN THE 


Public Schools of Medford, Mass. 


FOR CLASS READING AND SUTDY. 


(The numbers refer to the Riverside Literature Series. Regulor single numbers, paper, 1 
RADE GRADE 


Ts. 
. The Riverside Primer and Reader 33 IX. Scott’s Lady of the Lake [D 
The Hiawatha Primer. Cloth, 40 cts. Scott’s Ivanhoe [Quadruple N 
. The Hiawatha Primer. Cloth, 40 cts. St akesy eare s Julius Caesar 
Scudder’s — and Folk Stories / X. Burns’s Cotter’ s Saturday Night, et 
. Grimms’ Tales - he Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
, ete hes s Nonder-Book - Gray's Elegy, eic 
Hans Andersen's Stories 7 Tennyson's Coming of Arthur, etc 
Longfellow’s Children's Hour, etc.; Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. et Bo 
Paul Revere's Ride etc. ° Goldsmith's Deserted Village, etc 68 
Vv. Longtellow’s Hiawatha ; . Tennyson’s Princess [ Doubie No 
. Hawthorne’s Grandfather's Chair Lowell's Vison of Sir Launfal ; 
Hawthorne's Little Daffydowndilly, Commemoration Ode, ex 30 
etc.; Biographical Stories - ot | Emerson's American Scholar, et 42 
Holmes’ Grandmother's Story of Hawthorne's House of the Seven 
Bunker Hill Battle, etc. 6 Gab es (Quadruple N gt 
. Longfellow’s Evangeline r Shakes ~peare’s As You Like It 3 
Longfeliow’s Courtship of Miles . Milton’s L'Allegro, Comus, Lycidas, etc. 72 
Standish, etc 2 Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I-III 94 
Hawthorne's Tales of the White Hills, Webster's Bunker Hill Oration, et 56 
etc.; The Old Marse, eic. 40-59 Shakespeare's Macbeth 106 
‘Dickens's Christmas Carol 57 > Burke’s On Conciliation with the 
Whittier’s Snow-Bound, etc. 4 5 Colonies 100 
Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice 55 Macaulay’s Essay on Milton 103 
Irving’s Sketch Book $1-52 
Also bound in cloth; * 25 cents; ** Nos. 72 and 94 also in one vol.; ¢ 40 cents; { 50 cents ; tt 6 nt ents ; 
§§ Rolfe's Students’ Series, «3 cer 


A descriptive circular giving the table a of contents of cach mumber of the Riverside Literature Series will 
be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. 11 East 17th St., New York. 378-3 ive., Chicago, 





Che Macmillan Company, Educational Publishers. 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 


HISTORY READER. hee eens 


Arranged with Special Reference to Holidays 
By Mrs. L. LL. W. WILSON, Normal School, Philadelphia. 


The author has applied the same| Part I, September, October, The type rgeand plain. The 
November, December . apt illustrations, simple language, 

; ; ParT II, January, February . many easy and heautiful selections 
States as she has used with such PART It, M urch, April ° z 2¢ ° 0 verse, c ertnis an ideal h story 
great success in her Mature Study| Part IV, May, June . . . . 20c,! for young ren. This History 
in Elementary Schools. The book| Complete in one volume. oc.| of the United States becomesin Mrs. 
a Wilson's hand ist such a simple, 

delightful story as will compel the 


method to the history of the United 


is very fully illustrated with about 


r ° : | 4 4 P ) the 
one hundred cuts. The frontispiece Part V, selected from e 


a above, and containing Arbor . 
and the section devoted to Flag Day | Day; Bird Day; Decoration of the year with its appropriate 
’ J 


are illustrated in color. | Day; Flag Day.. . 20¢,| events in the Country's sory. 


WILSON’S NATURE STUDY IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, READER, NATURE MYTHS, STORIES AND POEMS, 
Price, 90c. Price, 35c. 


“Tam very much pleased with the plan of *Nature Study and shall gladly bring it to the atter f our Science Teacher and 
to the Superintendent of the Model School.”"—A. J Davis, Principal State Normal! School, Clarion, Pa 


“T have read the book all through and believe it to be the best book that [ have ever seen for teachers who wish to take up 
nature study in elementary schools.”—G. H. Knowlton, Superintendent, Chelmsford, Mass. 


“y BOSTON. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


66 FIFTH AVENNE, NEW YORK. — 8An FRANCISCO. 


child to associate each happy season 








Indisputable 
Absolute 
Convincing 


“Holden System ior Preserving Books,” 


through the 





Economy and Cleanliness 
effected by the 











Increased Length of Life 





ano Extra Durability of the 


text books! 
60 of the 63 places in Pennsylvania over 5000 





population have adopted this System. 
Do not transfer Soiled Books from One pupil fo Another, 
3UT 


Cover your books with the famous Holden Book Cover 














and have a New, Fresh, Clean Cover on the books 


BEFORE 








they are Transferred ! 





Thereby Li chance f sp Contagious Diseases among the 


scholars. 


3,000,000 Holden Book Zovers in use in the U.S. last year! 


A Money Saver for the Taxpayer! 


¥ 
Write for Samples Free. Holden Pat. Book Cover Co., | 


P.O. Box G43-M. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Brooks’s 
New Arithmetics. 


IN TWO BOOKS 


The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic. 


The Norma! Standard Arithmetic. 


BY EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., PH. D., 


Formerly Principal of Mudsersville State Nor? il School, 7 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 
reALIeCCe nto ar ntieats; ur throuchont and they emhady th 
i HESE books are entirely new throughout, and t embody the 
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A very Good Thing for Distribution at Teachers’ Institutes 
and for Use in Schools Everywhere. 





Music and Memory Work Number 


_wf of the >» 


Pennsylvania School Journal. 


1. This Supplementary Number contains many literary gems of unusual excel- 
lence. Among them are some of the best things that have ever been written or 
spoken by man. They are the Good Memory Work Selections—seventy or more 
in number—in Prose and Poetry, of the Boys’ High School of Lancaster, for the year 
1897-8. It is believed that earnest teachers who wish to grow on the best lines, 
and who desire to do the best they can for their pupils, will find great good in this 
work if it be done in large measure, with wise method and resolute purpose. 

2. There are Twenty-one Favorite Songs and Hymns found here, with music in 
four parts, and Twenty-four Songs and Hymns without music, suitable for use in 
County, City and Borough Institutes, and in Schools everywhere. This Supple- 
mentary Number is worth much more than its cost for its Music alone, without regard 
to its other valuable features. The Selections are as follows: 


The Star Spangled Banner,. . . . 60 Jem, the Carter Lad,........ 68 
In Excelsis Gloria,. . . . - o «Gl. | <M peeeee wee; sc tees 69 
Spring, Gentle Spring,...... . 62 | Little Girl, Don’t You Ory,....- .70 
Our Daily BreaG,. . - -- se ee 63 | EE ss ae mo le be 70 
Song of Temperance,......-. 63 | Hark,I Hearan Angel Sing,... - 71 
May is Come,...........64 | Willie, We Have Missed You,. . . 72 
Thoughts of Wonder,....... 65 | The Heavens Are Telling,.... . 72 
Heaven is My Home,....... 65 Little Cherry Blossom,....... 73 
Battle Hymn of the Republic... . 66 See Amid the Winter’s Snow,. . . 74 
Where My Home Lies,...... . 67 Under the Shade of the Trees,. . . 76 
My Native Land,......... 67 Responsive Scripture Readings,. . 78 
WORDS ONLY.--Land of Memory—Blue Bird—Guide WORDS ONLY.— Meek and Lowly—Christmas Time is 
Me, O Thou Great Jehovah—Soft Music is Stealing—When Come Again— When the Mists Have Rolled Away—Up the 
Shall We Meet Again ?—The Boat Song—What Fairy-like Hills in Early Morn—Swinging ’Neath the Old Apple Tree 





Music—Mowers’ Song—The Mill-wheel- Remember thy —I Would not Live Alway—Lead, Kindly Light—Follow 
Creator Now-— Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee—Softly Me, Full of Glee—Saw Ye Never in the Twilight—Upidee 
Now the Light of Day—Jesus, Lover of My Soul—7s. — All Together—77 


3. There are Four Responsive Scripture Readings which have been selected 
especially for use of the Teachers’ Institutes. 

4. The incalculable benefits that result from Good Memory Work are presented 
in many pages and from the personal experience of many speakers and writers. _ It is 
the feature of Memory Work that gives this Number extraordinary value to Teachers, 
and makes it well worth distributing, even where another book of Songs is used 

5. The addresses, ‘‘Methodical Memory Work in Literature,’’ and ‘‘ lhe Best 
Lesson: In the Beginning, God,’’ which may be suggestive to Teachers at Institutes 
and in their School work, and to pupils in the Schools, are also given. 


Ninety-Two Double-Column Royal Octavo Pages. 


There should be gain to the Schools of the State from the general distribution of 
this Supplementary Number to the Teachers at the Annual Institutes. It cannot fail 
to be suggestive and helpful to every thoughtful teacher into whose hands it may 
come, and will mark an era in the lives of some such teachers. We should be glad 
to send it out gratuitously, but to do this would cost us more than we can now afford. 
The number of pages is nearly One Hundred, same size and style as in The Pennsy!- 
vania School Journal. Those who desire to have it for use in their Schools or Insti- 
tutes may order at Ten Dollars per Hundred Copies. Single copy, 20cents; Three 


copies, 50 cents; Eight copies, $1.00. J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Youre Not An Experi 


In the judgment of clothing. How can you 
ber Men who have devoted a life-time to 
the business are not always. Your absolute 
safety lies only in buying clothing from a 
reputable maker or an honest merchant. | 
Ours are reputable. We are not afraid to | 





put our labels on every garment, which | 
means “Money Back if you want it.” 





5 le le le ee 


MYERS & RATHFON, 


Leading Lancaster Clothiers. 


12 East King Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Telephone No, 1644. 
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The Greatest Wave of Enthusiasm Ever Aroused by 
| any Geographical Text for School Use. 


What some of the leading educators 
of the State have to say concerning 


Natural Geographies 


BY 
JACQUES W. REDWAY, F. R. G. S., and RUSSELL HINMAN, 


authors of the Eclectic Physical Geography. 


Natural Elementary Geography ¢ 
Natural Advanced Geography 1.25 


“ The story is so charmingly and yet so scientifically presented that one would suppose that even a dull 
pupil would be eager to read the whole of it, and an expert in the science would find it in strict conformity 


to the latest pedagogical symposium.” Dr. WILLIAM J. BALLENTINE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ Tt is constructed along modern linés of thought. A book to be studied in the best sense of that term, 


not memorized.” WILLIAM NOETLING, State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


“I believe it is the be’. upon the market, the most practical and up to-date book.”’ 
GeorcGE P. Brsie, Principal, State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


«« It is the most valuable contribution to aschool-room. I predict for it very general use.”’ 
G. M. Puiutes, State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 


“ It is a work which is suggestive to the teacher as weil as instructive tothestudent. I shall take pleasure 
T. C. Hopkins, State College, Pa. 


in recommending it to teachers.”’ 
“ The more I examine the Natural Geography the more I am pleased with it. The method of presenta- , 


tion cannot fail to stimulate thought on the part of the pupil.’ 
M. F. KANE, Supervising Principal, Shamokin, Pa. 


“In the application of sound pedagogical principles and the natural development of natural geographical 
ideas, in the correlation of history with geography, blending the human element with the physical element, n 


in maps, illustrations and mechanical execution, the Natural Geography is an ideal text-book.” h 
Louise D. BAG, Superintendent of Schools, Bristol, Pa. 


AS IT IS WITH THIS STATE, SO IT IS WITH THE COUNTRY, Be 


AMERICAN Book COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 4 








WILSOW’S HISTORY READER 
ARRANGED 
WITH Sold in one volume at sixty 


SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO HOLIDAYS. 


WILSOWS NATURE sTUDY 
MANUAL IN USE AT Teacher’s Manual, . 90 cts. READER IN USE AT 


NEWARK, N. J. Reader, . . .. . .« 35 cts. Des Mi 
PASSAIC, N. J. ‘ MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Recently Adopted for the JOLIE . 
,UFFALO. N. Y. SCHOOLS OF PHILADI LPHIA and yop» 
Pou GHKE EPSIE, N. 7. the S0OROUGHS ot BROOK LYN and PII I 
ITHACA. N. Y. MANHATTAN and BRONX. NORMAI .. PHILA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. DAYTON. Ono. BINGH yw, N.Y 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. Poue! 
READING. PA. Des Mornes. Iowa [LIO» 
CHELTENHAM SCHOOL DULUTH. MINN. 

DISTRICT TOPEKA 





Also in five parts at twenty 





LOWA 


WA, 


. KANSAS 
McLELLAN AND AMES’ SERIES OF ARITHSIETICS 
STAND FOR A NEEDED REFORM IN TEACHING THE SUBJECT 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. Buckhram. 12mo. Price 60 cen 
PRIMARY PUBLIC SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. Cloth. 12mo. Pr 35 cent 
TEACHERS’ EDITION OF PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. Buckram. P 10 cents. 


Contains all needed answers to problems, suggestions for first grade worl strative lessons, 
and many suggestions as to methods. 


NEW YORK, 66 FIFTH AVENUE. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, soston: cHigaco. SAN FRANCISCO, 
M. G. Brumbaugh, Professor of Ped tgogy. University of P-nasylvania, Pirtla bhia: Fry's Elements 


of Geography is clear, concise, condensed, and methodical in treatment and st It is full of essential 
geography. 


FRYE’S ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY 


Small 4to. Cloth, 164 pages. Fully Illustrated. For Int 





This Book is not an abridged edition of the larger book of th ries, known as 
Frye’s Complete Geography. While it stands entirely by itself,—a separate and an 
independent text-book,—it is also planned to lead up directly to the author’s larger 
work. Teachers will find in the “ Elements”’ an ample and satisfactory course for 
pupils who leave school early. 

These two books from an ideal and unrivaled series of geograp! 1 series that 
has created widespread interest and aroused unbounded enthu ) among pro- 


c 


gressive teachers and educators in every section of the count: 


By THE SAME AUTHOR 


FRYE’S COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY 
FOR INTRODUCTION, $1.25. 


Ti achers and school officials who are looking for the latest and best services of geographies are cordially 
nuited to write us. Correspondence will receive prompt attention, 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 
Address 1229 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








A very Good Thing for Distribution at Teachers’ Institutes 
and for Use in Schools Everywhere. 


Music and Memory Work Number 


ww of the ) 


Pennsylvania School Journal. 


This Supplementary Number contains many literary gems of unusual excel- 
lence. Among them are some of the best things that have ever been written or 
spoken by man. They are the Good Memory Work Selections—seventy or more 
in number—in Prose and Poetry, of the B ’ High School of Lancaster, for the year 


1897-8. It is believed that earnest teachers who wish to grow on the best lines, 
and who desire to do the best they can for their pupils, will find great good in this 


work if it be done in large measure, with wise method and resolute purpose. 

2. There are Twenty-one Favorite Songs and Hymns found here, with music in 
four parts, and Twenty-four Songs and Hymns without music, suitable for use in 
County, City and Borough Institutes, and in Schools everywher This Supple- 
mentary Number is worth much more than its cost for its Music ta maton without regard 
to its other valuable features. The Selections are as follows: 

The Star Spangled Banner, . .60 | #£=Jem, the Carter Lad, , . 68 
In Excelsis Gloria, . ..61 | I'ma Forester Free, . fTrrrs. 
Spring, Gentle Spring, . . . 62 Little Girl, Don’t You Cry,....- .70 
Our Daily Bread,. . . .63 Somewhere, ; nal . 70 
Song of Temperance, . . . 63 Hark, I Hear an Angel § ee 
May is Come,... , . 64 Willie, We Have Missed You,. . . 72 
Thoughts of Wonder, , 65 The Heavens Are Telling,. . . . 72 
Heaven is My Home, . . 65 Little Cherry Blossom, . :; 
Battle Hymn of the Republic . 66 See Amid the Winter’s Snow, . 74 
Where My Home Lies, . 67 Under the Shade of the Trees, . . . 76 
My Native Land, . , 67 Responsive Scripture Readings,. . 78 
WORDS ONLY.--Land of Memory—Blue Bird—Guide WORDS ONLY.—Meek and Lowly—Christmas Time is 
Me, 0 Thou Great Jehovah—Soft Music is Stealing—When | Come Again—When the Mists Have Rolled Away—Up the 
Shall We Meet Again ?—The Boat Song—What Fairy-like Hills in Early Morn—Swinging ’Neath the Old Apple Tree 
Music—Mowers’ Song—The Mill-wheel—Remember thy —I Would not Live Alway—Lead, Kindly Light—Follow 
Creator Now—Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee—Softly | Me, Full of Glee—Saw Ye Never in the Twilight—Upidee 
Now the Light of Day—Jesus, Lover of My Soul—75 All Together—77 


3. There are Four Responsive Scripture Readings which have been selected 
especially for use of the Teachers’ Institutes. 

4. The incalculable benefits that result from Good Memory Work are presented 
in many pages and from the personal experience of many speakers and writers. It is 
the feature of Memory Work that gives this Number extraordinary value to Teachers, 
and makes it well worth distributing, even where another book of Songs is used. 

5. The addresses, ‘‘Metho i C cal Memory Work in Literature,’’ and ‘‘ The Best 


1 


Lesson: In the Beginni ng, God, which may be suggestive to Tea hers at Institutes 


and in their School work, and to pupils in S. Ss, are also gi 
Ninety-Two Double- titaaee Royal Octave Died 

There should be gain to the Sch of the State — the general distribution of 
this Supplementary Number to the Teachers at the J al Institutes. It cannot fail 
to be suggestive and hel; ful to every thoughtful tea a into whose hands it may 
come, and will mark an era in the live f some such teachers. We should be glad 
to send it out gratuito. usly, bt i to do this would cost us more than we can now afford. 
The number of pages is nearly One Hundred, same size and style as in The Pennsyl- 


vania School Journal. Those who desire to have it for use in their Schools or Insti- 
tutes may order at Ten Dollars per Hundred Copies. Single copy, 20cents; Three 
. iec c “pr . -i1aht cani “4 "i 
copies, 50 cents; Eight copies, $1.00. jJ. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 
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From Homer B. Sprague. 


Prof. Homer B. Sprague, of Drew Theological Seminary, late Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in Cornell University, one of the best teachers of English Literature 
in the country, and a scholar whose annotated texts of leadi iuthors are very 


widely known and used in the United States, writes as follows: 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Madison, N. J., November oth, 1808. 
| PROF. J. P. MCCASKEY, 
, Lancaster, Pa. 
| DEAR SiR: I am delighted beyond expression at 
, learning from the Memory Work Supplement to THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, of your grand work in Eng- 








) lish and American Literature in the Lancaster High School, 
| have seen nothing equal to it. 

It is exactly in the line of the theories which | have 
presented in lectures before Teachers’ Institutes—as was 
the case a week or two ago at Wilkes-Barre. 

| have nothing but admiration for this exhibit of what 
you have done. No contribution more valuable to the 
cause of education than your work, and the presentation 

a of its results, has, in my humble opinion, been made fot 

. many years. Thanking you for it, | am 

. Most cordially yours, 

d HOMER B. SPRAGUE. 

d 

4 We have never met Prof. Sprague nor had any correspondence with him, but 


have long known him by reputation, and are gratified that one holding a place so 
st eminent among students and teachers of the best literature should be so generous 
and unqualified in his approval of what is found in the Supplementary Number of 
[HE SCHOOL JOURNAL, to which he makes reference above, and which some of 


the Superintendents, in town and county, have seen fit to place in the hands of their 


of Teachers. It has also been ordered for schools in Pennsylvania and elsewhere. It 
iil | would have been a good thing for me and for many another if such pamphlet had 
LY ome into my hands forty years ago; and | shall be glad to have it find its way now 
7 4 _ the hands of as many good Teachers as possible. For some of them it may 
‘|. / nave suggestion because of which they will be glad forty years hence, and every year 
ti- ; trom now until then. Teachers cannot betoo rich in wealth of this kind, nor toil for 
ee § it too long or too earnestly. Fair rank in the University of Letters is within reach 


of all, with or without diploma. J. P.M. 
3 














“THE OLDEST AND THE BEST.” 


Aol x WOp 


AN KRRCAtINE pL 


LLECTS 


ARE REPRESENTED/IN 11S PAGES. 


FouNdED BY'E LITTECL IN'1844 


DO YOU WISH to be brought into direct touch with the Ablest Writers 
and the Ripest Thinkers? If so then to you THE LIVING 
AGE is a necessity. It presents, as no other magazine does, the world’s move- 


ment along every line. No sphere of thought or action is left untouched, but the 
reader is kept informed on all subjects that move the mind or stir the imagina- 





tion. 
It reproduces the latest utterances of the highest British and Continental authori- 


ties, French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc., upon questions of international 
politics, and the freshest contributions in every field of literature, Science, Inves- 
tigation, Travel, Discovery, History, Art and Biography; and prints in every number 
Short and Serial Stories of high excellence. 


A COMPLETE COMPENDIUM OF CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE AND THOUGHT, 
FORMING FOUR LARGE VOLUMES annually, aggregating about 3500 double- 


column, octavo pages. It alone, among current magazines, has the space to 
present with Completeness and Freshness all that is of immediate interest, 
or of solid, permanent value in Foreign Periodical Literature. 


PRACTICAL AND POPULAR, it appeals to all alert and intelligent readers. 


“As The Living Age grows older, it certainly grows fresher, brighter, more youthful and 
versatile and more valuable. It has no superior in the fleld of literature, and we know 
of no other publication that approaches anywhere near it.’"—Christian Work, New York. 








OBSERVE } The Living Age is a Weekly Magazine giving Three and a Half Thousand double- 


column octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming four large volumes; repre- 
seuting a mass of matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity by any other publication in the country. 





Published Weekly at $6.00 a year, postpaid. Sample Copy 10c. 





re . 

r- PCC for the Remainder of the Year. Choicest iterature at Club Prices. 

To all New Subscribers for year 1899, remit For $9.00 THE LIVING AGE and any $4.00 
} ting before Jan. Ist, the weekly numbers of monthly Magazine, (or Harper’s Weekly or 
| 1998, issued after receipt of their subscriptions Bazar),sent fora year: or for $8.00 THE Liv- 
| will be sent Free. ING AGE and any $3.00 Magazine. 








THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. BOX 5206, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Indisputable 
Absolute 
Convincing 


“Holden System ior Preserving Books,” 


through the 


Economy and Cleanliness 
effected by the 














Increased Length of Life 





ann Extra Durability of the 





text books! 
60 of the 63 places in Pennsylvania over 5000 
population have adopted this System. 


Do Do nof oni Soiled Books from One pupil fo Another, 
BUT 


Cover your books with the famous Holden Book Cover 














and have a New, Fresh, Clean Cover on the books 


BEFORE 


they are Transferred ! 











(Thereby Lessening the chances of spreading Contagious Diseases among the 


scholars. ) 


3,000,000 Holden Book Covers in use in the U.S. last year! 


This System [ore than Pays for itself. 
A Money Saver for the Taxpayer! 


Holden Pat. Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Write for Samples Free. 
P.O. Box 6438-M. 
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Brooks’s 
New Arithmetics. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 


The Normal! Rudiments of Arithmetic. 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., PH. D., 


Formerly Principal of Mudersville State Normal School, now 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 








HESE books are entirely new throughout, and they embody the 
3 principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popula! 
and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of contents and in grading 
they are carefully adapted to modern requirements. To the making of 
these new Arithmetics Dr. Brooks brings his ample experience as Norma! 
School Principal, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools, membe: 
of the ‘Committee of Fifteen,” and author of many mathematical books 


unprecedented for their success. 





Pennsylvania Teachers have always liked Byooks’s Arithmetic: 
All Pennsylvania Teachers will like Brooks’s New Arithmeti : 





For particulars address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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HIS Music Book, desi 
** SONGS OF DA 


dred favorite School Songs and Hymns. ~ 
arranged in Four Parts ; of the rest the Words only. 
comprehensive, Tweive Responsive meadings are 
49 | Guide Me, Great Jehovah,*. 11 


A Spring Song,*. .....- 
Abide With Me,. ... . 
All Among the Barley,*. . 41 
All Hail the Power . . 99 
Allis Still, in Sweetest Rest, * 8 
All the Saints Adore Thee; . 106 | 
All Together, . .... . - 101 
Alpine Horn, 6.39 “goes, ee 
America,*. . ad, ET oe | 
Andreas Hofer,*. PO Ge | a 
Angelic Songs } are ne 106 | 
Angry Words,* . . . 34 
Autumn Leaves, * Pte ee ae 
Away to School,.... ++ 99 


Baby Bye, Here’ sa Fly, . . 106 
Battle Hymn of Republic,* . 83 
Ren Bolt,* ..*. +. ++» « 3§ 
Beulah Land,. . . . +... 

Birds in the Woodland,* P 

Blest Be the Tie that Binds,* 43 
Blossom Time,*...... 97 
Blue Bird, The,. . . . . . 100 
“Blue Alsatian Mountains,* . 88 
Blushing Maple Tree,*. . . 65 
Boat Song, The,. . ... - 100 
Bonnie Charlie,* ..-.. 66 
Brave Old Oak,*. . . 59 
Bridal Chorus, “Lohengrin, "39 | 
Brightly, . 


Buttercup Test,*. bere se oo GRY 


Buy My Strawberries,*. . . 40 


Carol, Carol, Christians,* . 71 
Cherry Ripe,* - 95 
Chide Mildly: the Erring, . TOS 
Child’s Hymn,*...... 37 | 
Child of the Regiment,* ~. 31) 
Children’s Songs,*. . &s 
ChimeAgain, Beautiful Bells,* 4 
Christmas All Year aee - 105 | 
Christmas Carol, .. . - 106 
Christmas is Coming, * Se ee 
Christmas Time ComeAgain, 101 
Christ on Christmas Day . . 106 
Columbia,Gem of theOcean,* 13 
Coluinbia, God Preserve Thee*64 


Come All Ye Faithful,* . . 77/| 


Come Cheerful Com anions, * 78 | 
Cradle Song Soldier’s Wife, * 
Deck the Hell, . 6. <-s: . 103 | 
DotheyThink of Me atHome, #14 | 
Evening Hymmn,* . 
Eve's Lamentation,*. . . 
Far Away,.. 

Farewell to the Woods, 
Farmer, The,*. . .« 


“F ather Joe, ‘ie ; a» FJ2} Oo Paradise, Bs e « £62 
Flag of Our Union Forever," 79 | Oft in the Stilly Night, a> 74 
Flag of the Free,*. . . Il) Oh, Hi: appy Day,. ; » 123 | 


Flee as a Bird, .. .:. 4. 102 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,* 19 
Flowers for the Brave,* 
Follow Me, Full of Glee,. . 101 


. 106} Hail Columbia, * 
Hallelujah Chorus, 


Happy Land,*...... 37 
Heaven is My Home,*. . . 23) 
Herdsman’s Mountain Song,* 36 | 
Ho, Ho, Vacation Days, . . 104} 
Hobby Horse, el 81 


Home of the 


ed for Teachers’ Institutes 
S: Our Familiar School Songs, Two 
The Music : of Mor Hut 

he Elemenis of Music are very 


ie 3 
*( Handel 46 


Home, Can I Forget Thee? 103 


- Io2 


Home, Sweet Home, gow te ee 
Home’s Not Merely Walls, 99 
How Can I Leave Thee, . . 105 
How gentleGod’scommands, 103 | 
I Have Sighed to Rest Me,* 20} 


I’li Do My Duty, . 106 
In Excelsis Gloria,*. .. - 93 
In Merry Chorus,* 45 
Innisfail,*. . 96 


Juanita,* .. 
Kathleen,* . 


Killarney,* . 





Little Boy Biue,* 60 | 
Little Brother, . ‘ > + 102 
Little Cherry Blossom, . a 
Longing for. Spring, ie ear 
Lord, Dismiss Us,* ... + 38 
| Maid of the Mill,*. ie ig rea 
. May is Come, The,*.... 8 


I Would Not Live 
Jamie’s on the Stormy Sea,* 54 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul,. . too 
Jesus, the Thought of Thee, 100; 
Jolly Old St. Nicholas . . . 104 


Alway, « lol 


24 
68 | 


Kind Words Can Never ‘Die, 105 


07 

gq | Land of Memory, *, 1oo 
| Last Rose of Summer,* . . 92 
Lead, Kindly Light,. . . . 101 
Life Let Us Cherish. . . . 104} 


Listen to the Mocking Bird,* 91 


| Majestic Sweetness,*. . . . 123 


Meek aud Lowly,... . . Io! 
Mellow Horn, The,*. .. . 25 
Mill May,* . cies 56 
Miller of the Dee, Fogg Ke 84 
Mill Wheel, The, . 100 
Miller’s Daughter,,.... 99 

| Morning Red, . ; . 102 
79 | Mower’s Song. . 100 


| Mountain Maid’s Invitation, * 81 


| My Country, 


Oh, What is the Matter with 


Robin,* 


3° | Old Cottage c lock,’ aa 89 


tis of Thee,* . 82 
76| My Old Kentucky Home,*. 15 
55 | National Hynin, +. 

- 104 | Nearer, My God, 

+ 103 | Never Say Fail, 
77 | Ninety and Nine, 


oa) ae 
to Thee, . 103 


99 | 


The* . . 10 


57 


Old Easy Chair by the Fire,’ we % 








entitled 
Hun- 
1S give n, 


Schools, 


te the book. 


) Over the Summer Sea,” . . 86 
| Pe 1 Earth,* ; a 
| Perri Merri Dictum, Domine, 102 
| Plea Climbs to Every 
Mountain,*. . s eon 
Rain on the Roof... . .10§ 
Remember thy Creator Now,10o0 


| Robin Redbreast,*. ...- 2 
} Rosy Crown, The,. ... ° 99 
Row, Row, Cheerily Row, « 102 


: Safely thro’ another Week,* 43 

| Saw ye Neverin Twilight? . 103 

heee Gulls, The”. . sabe ee 
Shall We Meet Beyond the 

| River?. . + 9 eee 

| Shells of ( Ocean”... + « pee 
Silently F ailing | Snow - 102 
Silence! Silence !* Pt te el eS 
Silver Chimes,* . ee 
Sing Glad Songs for Him, *, 80 

| Sing, Gaily Sing, . . . + - 103 


Singing in the Rain, o aces 208 
Slumber Song, The,*.. .. 18 
Soft Music is Stealing,. . . 100 
Softly Now the Light of Day, roo 
Somewhere,* . : on, 





| Song of the nan Pic kers, Fo 
Sou nd Our Voices,* ... . + a6 
Sparkling and Bright, . . . 104 
| Spe ‘ Gently,” .. .* ».6cs ae 
| Spee: GC Amway, ..< 4 elacée Ve 


| Spring, Gentle Spring,*.. § 
| Star Spangled Banner,*. . 29 
Stars Trembling o’er us,* 

Summer Days are Coming, 102 


Sweet By-and-By,. .. . . 104 
| Sweet Hourof Prayer,. . . 104 
| Sweeter than the Breath of 
cP MR 40s. te seis 
| Swinging Neath the Old 
ee 
Temperance Song,* .. .. 75 

The Chapel, . al 

There is a Happy L and, - + 103 

pat zhts of Wonder,*. . . 23 
Thre ring of Orient,*. . 70 
Trancadil ue ale 

Pwickenkam erry, 99 
Under the Shade of the Trees, *58 
Up the Hills, . ....4:. «el ste 
Upides ae > oh. beh eee 
| Vesper Hymn os she BD 
Wanwier ‘Staff, The,*.... 95 
Weep for the Fallen,.. . ». 105 


| Welcome, Pretty Primrose,* 98 
What Fairy-like Music, . . 100 
What Means this Glory,*. . 45 
When Shall We Meet Again, 100 

| When the Mists,.. .. . . 10% 
When the Swallows Home- 

ward Fly . . ; » 103 
Where ) Where? . « + 104 


Foot Traveler, The,* 48! Old Folks at Home,* . . - go WhyDoSummer Roses Fade?* 6 
Forever and Forever,*.. . 51 (id Oaken Bucket, * 28 | Woodmas a ‘e that Tree,* 21 
Freedom's Flag, » 104 | Old Santa Claus, * ... s2\ Work forthe ight isComing, 104 
Geography Song,” oo 5F] |Our Daily Bread,*... . . 75 Your Mission. ..... . 106 
Go to Sleep, Lena Darling,*. 33 | Our Flag is There,* . 92| Elements of Music, . . . . 107 
Greenwood Tree,* . 27| ——-* With Masie in four parts. Responsive Readings, . . . 11§ 

Prices.—One Co ‘Cents ; Four ( Copies, by mail, ‘One Dol ir; One Hundred Copies, 
by expre 

press, Fifteen Dollars. Address J. P. McCaskey. Lancaster, Pa. 










































SUPERIOR BOOKS 


For the Holidays For the Home 


For all the Year Round 


Poetry Philosophy Science Art 


The large number of books designed for supplementary readers is too 
often characterized by selections devoid of either edification or interest, and 
often of sense. They are also wanting in the most essential qualities of in- 
structive supplementary school-texts, namely ; Educational purpose, skillful 
editing, excellence in material and attractiveness in form. 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS 


Consist of subjects which are perennial! in their interest and uplifting and in- 
structive In their nature. The books of this series are carefully graded, edu- 
cational in purpose, fully illustrated and handsomely bound, 


Stories for Children (Mrs. C. A. Lane). .$ .25 , Arabian Nights (M.Clarke) ......, 
Pairy Stories and Fables (James Baldwin) .35 | Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors (M. 
Old Greek Stories (Jemes Baldwin)... 45 | A, Bee kates ce 3s Se 
Fifty Pamous Stories Retold (James Bald- | Plants and Their Children (Mrs. W. S. 

eS oe a 35 | | ee oe oe eR ae ee 
Old Stories of the East (James Baldwin) . .45 | Outdoor Studies (J. G. Needham) . 
Robinson Crusoe (Defoc). ...... .50 | 


HISTORICAL STORY SERIES 


Stories of the States: 





‘Walton and Brumbaugh’s Stories of Harris's Stories of Georgia. ..... 
Pennsylvania ...-.-.---.---. $ .6o | Thompson's Stories of Indiana ... . 

Stockton’s Stories of New Jersey ..-. .60 | Musick’s Stories of Missouri .,.. . 

Howell's Stories of Ohio. ....... .60 

Eggleston's Stories of Great Americans ' Guerber’s Story of the Romans... . 
for Little Americans ......- $ .40 | Guerber’s Story of the Greeks. .... 

Eggleston's Stories of American Life | Guerber’s Story of the Thirteen Colonies 
and Adventure... -» + .§0 | Olarke’s Story of Troy. ....... 

Guerber’s Story of the English . . ++ 65 | Clarke’s Story of Aeneas ....... 


Guerber’s Story of the Chosen People , 601 Clarke's Story of Cazsar. ...... 


Descriptive circulars and catalogues may be had by applying to the 


AMERICAN Book COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portiand, Ore. 





a) 











Co Pennsylvania Ceachers. + 








<P > < «ye «> 


Liberty Bell Leaflets, [ Price 5 cents each. | 


Cranslations and Reprints of Original Historical Documents. 


Edited by MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, A. M., Ph. D. 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Ph. D. 








Invaluable Aids to Teachers and Students of United States History. 





No. 1. Inducements and Charter from States-General of Holland to Settlers 
on the Hudson. 
No. 2. The West Fersey Constitution of 1677. 


No. 3. Penn's Frame of Government of 1682, and Privileges and Conces- 
sions of 1701. 
No. 4. Charter of the Province of Pennsylvania. 


No. 5. Gabriel Thomas’ Description of Pennsylvania and 


ay 


No. 6. The Letters of a Farmer, or Fohn Dickinson 


English Taxation. 


No. 7. Conrad Weiser’s Notes on the Habits and Customs of the lroquois 
and Delaware Indians, prepared for Christoph Saur and pub- 
lished from 1746--1749. 

No. 8. William Penn's Letter to the Free Soctety of Traders 


Other numbers will be issued from lime io time. 








COMPLETE IN SIX BOOKS. 

HIS series of Vertical Writing is called ‘‘Standard’’ because it embodies 
ideas which are likely to give it permanency. Its character is strictly 
Educational, not fanciful and passing. It is the newest system of Ver- 

tical Writing submitted to educators. It aims at correct principles and profits 
by the good points and the errors of its more hastily prepared predecessors. 
Legibility, Rapidity, Beauty and Ease of Movement are the desirable features 
of any handwriting, and these qualities are evident in the ‘‘ Standard’’ system. 
It is writing and not penned print, it is Vertical and not slant writing made 
upright. it is a system and therefore works toward logical results and is 
easily teachable. a 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





























indisputable 
Absolute 
Convincing 


“Holden System ior Preserving Books,” 


through the 





Economy and Cleanliness 
effected by the 











Increased Length of Life 





ano Extra Durability of the 





text books! 
60 of the 63 places in Pennsylvania over 5000 





population have adopted this System. 
Do nof transfer Soiled Books from One pupil fo Another, 
BUT 


Cover your books with the famous Holden Book Cover 








and have a New, Fresh, Clean Cover on the books 


BEFORE 


they are Transferred ! 











(Thereby Lessening the chances of spreading Contagious Diseases among the 


scholars.) 


3,000,000 Holden Book Zovers in use in the U. $. last year! 


This System [ore than Pays for itself. 
A Money Saver for the Taxpayer! 


Write for Samples Free. Holden Pat. Book Cover Co., 
P.O. BOR Heae-ne. Springfield, Mass. 














PRIMARY READING COURSE 


From the Riverside Literature Series 


Containing Literature of permanent value and interest 


No. K. The Riverside Primer and Reader. Paper, 25c., cloth, 30. 
No. P. The Hiawatha Primer. With beautiful colored illustrations. Clot 
Nos. 47, 48. Scudder’s Fables and Folk Stories. Cloth, 4oc. 
No. §9. Verse and Prose for Beginners in Reading. Paper, 15$c., cloth, 25 
Nos. 40, 50. Hans Andersen’s Stories. Cloth, 40c. 
Nos. 107, 108. Grimm’s Household ‘Tales. Cloth, 4oc. 
No. 126. Ruskin’s King of the Golden River, and Other Wonder Stories. Paper, 15c., cloth, 25c. 
Nos. 13, 14. Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha, Admirably illustrated. Cloth, 4oc, 
The two parts also, in paper, at 15c., each. 


THE HIAWATHA PRIMER 


BY FLORENCE HOLBROOK, 
| Principal of the Forestville School at Chicago, is the latest addition to thiscourse. It isa Most remark 
able book. Miss Holbrook’s work attracted over 2000 visitors last year. Her methods are 
| simple, sensible, and sound. 


Special Advertising Offer for 30 Days. 


8 cloth bound books for the price of 4 


Cut out this advertisement and send with it $1.35, the price of the first four books, 
and with them the last four will be sent free. 


Houghton, Mifflin § Co., “o* 


WILSOW’S HISTORY READER 


ARRANGED Just Adopted for the S hools 
WITH Sold in one volume at sixty cents. of the 

“4 gh° Gece 3OROUGHS ¢ 

SPECIAL REFERENCE  4iso in five parts at twenty cts. each. ROIS Se 


and 
TO HOLIDAYS. MANHATTAN and BRONX. 


WILSOW’S NATURE STUDY 
| MANUAL IN USE AT Teacher’s Manual, . . 90 cts. ' READER IN USE AT 


Bawane, N. J. Reader, . ‘ > . . ° 35 Cts. Des Mornes. IOwA. 
-ASSAIC, N. J. MARS LLTOWN, ‘ 
pepensiair, mM. Xs oe Recently Adopted for the Toot F eT ae —. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. SCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA and Younasrown, lowA. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. the Borovueus of BROOKLYN and PITTSBURGH. PA. 
IrHaca, N. Y. MANHATTAN and BRONX. NORMAL ScHOOL, PHILA. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. DAYTON, ONO. BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Y oUNGSTOWN. OHIO. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y, 
READING, Pa. — Des Mornes, Iowa. [LION, N. ¥,, &, 
CHELTENHAM SCHOOL DULUTH, MINN. 

DIsTRICcT. TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


McLELLAN AND AMES’ SERIES OF ARITH/SIETICS 


STAND FOR A NEEDED REFORM IN TEACHING THE SUBJECT. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. Buckram. 12mo. Price 60 cents. 
PRIMARY PUBLIC SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. Cloth. 12mo. Price 35 cents. 
TEACHERS’ EDITION OF PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. Buckram. Price 50 cents. 


Contains all needed answers to problems, suggestions for first grade work, illustrative lessons, 
and many suggestions as to methods. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, soston. Gridaco. SAN FRANOISCO, 
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THE LEADING SCHOOL TEXTS 


IDEAL TEXTS for school use should be pleasing in form, be 


well written, well printed, and well 


method and thought, and 


illustrated, advanced in 


also be the work of writers who, 


besides being severally masters of their subjects, are teachers 


by nature. Books that are equal 


deserve the title of 


to these requirements 


THE BEST TEXT BOOKS 


of such the following 


| Natural 
Geographies 


By JACQUES W. REDWAY, 
F. R.G.S,., and RUSSELL 
HINMAN, author of the Eclec- 

tic Physical Geography. 

Natural Elementary Geog- 


Natural 
Music Series 


By FR-DE! 


Book I, 
raphy, — . 60 | Book II. 
Natural Advanced Geog- 
raphy, $1.25 ~~ 
— McMaster’ s 
First Lessons School History 


in Civics 
By S. E. FORMAN, Ph.D. 
Price, ‘ : i 60 
ae) 


Rights aud Duties of ws 


| Pennsylvania. 
_. American Gitizenship | 


By WESTEL WOODBURY 


WILLOUGHBY, Associate PD 
in Political Science, Johns 
Hopkins University. Codd’ s 


ww 
Baldwin's 


By DAVID P. 
Ph.D.., 


A Short Course in Music 


Of the United States 


By JOHN BACH MCMASTER, 
Professor of American His- 
n the University of 


TODD, M, A.,, 
Professor of Astron- 


are. striking examples: 


Barnes's National 
Vertical — 


| Per dozen, ; 7d 


| 


an) 


2IC H. RIPLEY “| Garpenter’s 


THUMAS TAPPER. 


| North America 
a By FRANK G. CARPENTER. 
| Price, : ; 60 


| Uniform with this volume; 
(Carpenter’s Asia, .60) 


an) 


Lyte’s Grammars 
By DR. E. ORAM LYTE, Pres- 
ident of the National Educa- 
tional Association. 
Elementary English, 35 
English Grammar and 
Composition, ‘ .50 


$1.00 Ces 


Overton's 
Applied Physiology 


By FRANK OVERTON, M. D., 
late Surgeon of the City 
Hospital, New York. 

Overton’s Primary Phy- 

siology, . ; .30 





Rosters - omy, and Director of the} Qyerton’s Intermediate 

— pune’ Set Bais Near Observatory, Amherst Col- Physiology, ‘ . .50 

Five books: <g lege. Overton's Advanced Phy- 
For Ungraded Schools. | Price, $1.30\  siology, : . 80 


like these, 


BOOKS. 


And many others which, 
THE NEWEST TEXT- 


are in methods and ideas, 
For descriptive catalogues 


and prices of these texts please write to the 


American Book Company 





sto 
an 
Portland, Ore. 


ie 


ome” 


Co Pennsylvania Ceachers. —:- 


Bo ahs eB ats <2 


Liberty Bell Leaflets, (price 5 cents each.) 


Cranslations and Keprints of Original Historical Documents. 
Edited by MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, A. M., Ph. D. 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Ph. D. 

















Invaluable Aids to Teachers and Students of United States History. 





No. 1. Inducements and Charter from States-General of Holland to 
on the Hudson. 

No. 2. The West Fersey Constitution of 1677. 

No. 3. Penn's Frame of Government of 1682, and Privileges ana Conces- 
sions of 1701. 

No. 4. Charter of the Province of Pennsylvania. 

No. 5. Gabriel Thomas’ Descripiion of Pennsylvania and West Fersey 

No. 6. The Letters of a Farmer, or Fohn Dickinson's Arguments « 
English Taxation. 

No. 7. Conrad Weiser's Notes on the Habits and Customs of the Tro: 
and Delaware Indians, prepared for Christoph Saur and pi 
lished from 1746-1749. 

No. 8. William Penn's Letter to the Free Society of Traders, 


Other numbers will be issued from time to time. 


The Standard Vertical Writing, 


COMPLETE IN SIX BOOKS. 
HIS series of Vertical Writing is called ‘‘ Standard’ 








ideas which are likely to give it permanency. 
Educational, not fanciful and passing. 
, f 
tical Writing submitted to educators. It aims at 


by the good points and the errors of its more hastily prepared predecessors. 
Legibility, Rapidity, Beauty and Ease of Movement are the desirable features 
of any handwriting, and these qualities are evident in the ‘‘ Standard’’ system. 


= 


It is writing and not penned print, it i 


Vertical and not slant writing made 





1 


upright. It is a system and therefore works toward logical results and ts 
easily teachable. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY. 


PUBLISHERS, 


614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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¢ REMEMBER! 


WEEK IN AND WEEK OUT 
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3] You your 4 
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i = SHOULD INSIST W.E.A. 3] 
@ upon your tickets read- ITINERARY 3] 
Pr ing over the for 1899. 3) 
Pr SHASTA Don’t miss the chance 4% 
a NORTHERN to see WONDERLAND. 2% 
> PACIFIC Rates are very low. P< 
te route ‘ Use the wt 
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ay, [hen you can see NORTHERN % 
% Mounts SHASTA, HOOD PACIFIC 8 
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ro] Send 8/X CENTS to Chas. S. Fee, 8t. Paul, Minn., ‘for WONDERLAND ’98. am 
For rates, information, etc., call on or write to J, H. Rogers Jr., D. P. A., 47 So. Third St., Philadelphia; a 
<8: C. Schoen, D. P. A., 1118 Carnegie Building, Pittsburg. 3) 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


CONSIDERED WITH SOME REFERENCE TO ITS ORIGINS 


BY 
JOHN FISKE, Litt. D., LL. D. 


With questions on the text by Frank A. HILL, formerly Head Master of the English 
High School at Cambridge, Mass., and Bibliographical Notes by Mr. Fiske. 
Crown 8vo, 390 pages, $1.00, net. 


An Inquiry Relating to Training for Citzenship in the Public Schools, 
made by Henry W. Tuurston, of the as; Park High School of Chi- 
cago (see School Review for October, 1898, p. 579), shows that in the 
37 Secondary Schools, located in 12 States, which sent in reports, Fiske’s 
Civil Government is used 33% per cent. more widely than any other 
book. One of the reports reads :— 

“Fiske’s book is followed quite carefully; the suggestive questions are largely used. 
Considerable topical work is done, and each pupil has at least one subject for individual 
research.” 


Fiske’s Civil Government supplies an irreproachable text by a great scholar, Suggestive 
Questions by a great teacher, and Biographical Notes invaluable fcr individual ‘research. 


Descriptive circulars, with sample pages and commendations from teachers who have used 
t ‘ ’ . tf S 
the book, will be sent on application. 


4 Park Street, Boston, 


Houghton, TDVIFTTI LO, ersizm sre, neo vor, 











Indisputable 
Absolute 
Convincing 


“Holden System ior Preserving Books,” 


through the 





Economy and Cleanliness | 





effected by the 








Increased Length of Life 





ano. Extra Durability of the 


text books! 
60 of the 63 places in Pennsylvania over 5000 
population have adopted this System. 
nof transfer Soiled Books from One pupil fo Another, 


BUT 


| Cover your books with the famous Holden Book Cover |} 


and have a New, Fresh, Clean Cover on the books 


BEFORE 


they are Transferred |! 























| (Thereby Lessening the chances of spreading Contagious Diseases among the 
| scholars.) 


- 3,000,000 Kolden Book Covers in use in the U. $. last year! 


This System [ore than Pays for itself. 
A mney Saver for the Taxpayer! 


| Write for Samples Fre. Holden Pat. Book Cover Co., 
P.O. Box 6438-M. Springfield, Mass. 
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Standard Botanical Text-books 


Published by the American Book Company. 


Clark’s Laboratory Manual in 

Practical Botany 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children 
Apgar’s Trees of the Northern 


65 


- 96 | 


’ 


United States. ...... 1 00 | 
Apgar’s New Plant Analysis... 55 | 
Wood’s How to Study Plants. . i 00 | 


Wood's Lessons in Botany. . 90 

Wood’s American Botanist and 
Florist... .. 

Wood's Descriptive Botany. . . 1 25 


Wood's New Class Book of Botany 2 50 


Gray’s How Plants Grow. . 
Gray's How Plants Behave... . 
Gray’s Lessons in Botany... . 
Gray’s Manual of Botany. . 


Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life$ 60 
Hooker’s Botany (Science Primer 


TB Sy a) Pe ee 35 
| Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature, 
| Part I, Plants ....... 44 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Bot- 
SEW 6 <5 ee 1 00 
Youmans’ First Book in Botany 64 


) 
; 
) 
| 
) 
i 


; 


Youmans’ Descriptive Botany. 1 20 
Bentley’s Physiological Botany. 1 20 
Willis’s Practical Flora. .... 1 50 
Goodale’s Physiological Botany . 2 00 


80 
54 
94 
1 62 


Gray’s Lessons and Manual (In 


one volume) 


Gray’s School and Field Botany 


2416 
1 80 


Gray, Watson and Robinson's 
Synoptical Flora of North 


America, Parts I and II, each 


2 60 


Coulter’s Botany of the Rocky 


- 2.2 oo @ ££ 2 @& 6 


1 62 


Gray and Coulter’s Text-Book 


of Western Botany 
Gray’s Structural Botany... 


2 16 
2 00 


Botanist’s Microscope, with two Lenses = = $1 50 


Same, with three Lenses 


[75 





The above books or microscopes will be sent to any 


address on receipt of prices. 
and other superior text-books 


reference to these 
cordially invited. 


Thew York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


American Hook Company 


Correspondence with 


Boston 
Atlanta 
Portland, Ore. 
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% Los Angeles, Cal., 
4 July 11-14, 1899. 
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: Sania Fe Route 


Is the shortest line— 
Provides unexcelled train service- 
Best dining-car and eating-house service— 


(in the world 


From Chicago, Kansas City, Galveston— 
Also Denver and intermediate points 

To CALIFORNIA— 

Over its own rails— 


for the educated traveler— 
Special features of interest are fully set forth in the following 
illustrated descriptive books, mailed free on application— 


J wn 
, Co California and Back, 176 pp., Grand Ganon of Arizona, 32 New Mexicochealth{ Resorts, <83 
176 illustrations. pp., 15 illustrations. pp., 4Sgillustrations.“20 O00 


* Fi Colorado Summer, so pp., 80 Las Vegas Hot Springs, 48 pp., Arizona Kealth Resorts, 84 pp., 


illustrations. 39 illustrations, 27 illustrations. 


Phy 
*" Che Moki Snake Dance, 60 pp., 
» 64 illustrations. 


Address E. F. BURNETT, 
General Eastern Passenger Agent. 
Che Atchison, Copeka § Santa Fe Railway, 
377Broadway, New York City. - 
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TWO NEW BOOKS JUST READY 


TEN ORATIONS OF CICERO WITH SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS. 
Edited by William R, Harper, Ph. D., President of the University of Chicago, and 
Frank A. Gallup, A. B., Professor of Latin, Colgate Academy. This book is in- 
tended to be very practical throughout, and in its preparation the sole aim has been 
to meet the needs of the preparatory students who would be likely to use it. 


Price, $1.30. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF CICERO. Edited for sight 
reading by J. C. Kirtland, Junior, Phillips Exeter Academy. It is believed that 


with the help given in the footnotes these selections will not. prove difficult to 

students who have vegun the reading of Cicero, and that they will be found to have 

sufficient interest to justify their use as late as the first years of the college course. 
Price, $0.50. 


ALSO THE GREAT SUCCESSES OF LAST YEAR 


BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READING BY GRADES. By James Baldwin, Ph. L. Eight 
Books, one for each year. Five Books, for ungraded schools. Early introduction 
to the best American and English authors. Beautiful illustrations. 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES. By Jacques W. Redway, F. R. G. S., and Russell Hin- 
man, author of the Eclectic Physical Geography. The study of earth as the home 
of man. Inductive, natural treatment. Frequent reviews and exercises in com- 


parisons. Correlations with language work, history, etc. 
Elementary, $0.60; Advanced. $1.25. 


BARNES’S NATIONAL VERTICAL PENMANSHIP. A system which develops 
the three essentials of good penmanship with the least expenditure of time and 
effort; viz., legibility, rapidity, and beauty. Many dainty drawings given which 
can be copied by the pupil. 

80.75 per dozen. 


SHORT COURSE IN MUSIC. (Natural Music Series.) By Frederic H. Ripley. and 


Thomas Tapper. An elementary course in Music for schools wherein special atten- 


tion cannot be given to this subject. 
Book I., 30.35; Book I1., 80.40. 


Correspondence Invited 


Boston 


came = American Hook Company 2 


vicago 





Riverside Literature Series 


Over 100 numbers already published, containing masterpieces from the writing 
America and Great Britain. With Introductions, Biographical Sketches, N 


Adapted for use in all grades 07 Primary, Grammar and High 
* y ~ —— : > 
School Libraries 


Regular Single Numbers, Paper, 15 Cents, net. 
RECENT ISSUES. 
124. Aldrich’s Baby Bell, The Little Violin- | 130. Emerson's The Superlative, and Other 
ist, etc. Essays 
125. Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. Edited | 131. Emerson’s Nature and Compensation. 
by Authur Gilman.* With an introduction by Edward W. Emerson. 
126. The King of the Golden River, by John - Carl Schurz’s Abraham Lincoln. With 
Ruskin ; and Other Wonder Stories.* a Biographical Sketch of Carl Schurz. 
127. Keats's Ode on a Grecian Urn and Other —— Arnold’s Schrab and Rustum, and Other 
oems. Poems. Edited by Louise Imogen Guiney. 
128. Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon, and Other | Chaucer's Prologue, The Knight's Tale, 
Poems. and the Nun’s Priest’s Tale. Edited by 
129. Plato’s The Judgment of Socrates: be- Frank ‘I. Mather, J 
ing The Apology, Crito, and the closing 
seeue of Phedo Translated by Paul EF. 
ore. 


P The Hiawatha Primer. (Special Number.) Based on Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha, and designed 
for use as the child’s first book in reading. By FLORENCE HOLBROOK. Cloth only, 40 cents 
* Also Lourd in ] nen, 25 cents. 
A Descriptive Circular giving the Table of Contents of Each Number of the Series sent on 
A pplication 


ithe 4 Park Street, Boston, 
Houghton Wittlin $ AS i) East 17th Street, New York, 
* *Y 378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Summer Session 


aed DON'T 
Cornell University. it KATE 


To Arrange to Use the 


JULY 5 TO AUGUST 16, 1899. NORTHERN 
PACIFIC— 
Sixty-three courses in nineteen different depart- SHASTA 


ments are offered. ROUTE 


Among the faculty of the Summer Session are 





) 


‘wre 
eee ee ee 


- ONE WAY, in attending th 
sixteen Professors and four Assistant Professors. m6 


The work is adapted to Teachers of Public and | N E A 


Private Schools, especially Secondary Schools, | 





7 .OS GELES next ily 
and to Professors and Instructors of Colleges. At LOS ANGELES next July 


University credit is given to matriculated under- 
WONDERLAND 'g9 


graduate and graduate students. 
will be out in a few days. 


lhe tuition fee is $25. 
For circular and for book of Cornell and Ithaca | Koy aon 


ee “HAS. S. FEE. Gen Pass n 
views, address CHAS FEI I Agent 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 

THE REGISTRAR, rate, &c., address I. M. BOOTLE, 
Cornell University, 47 8. 3d St. Philadelphia, Pa 

ITHACA, N. ¥. 
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Indisputable Ecoiomy and Cleanliness 


Absolut 
ee effected by the 
Convincing 


“Holden System ior Preserving Books, 


through the 

















Increased Length ot Life 





ann Extra Durability ot the 








text books! 
60 of the 63 places in Pennsylvania over 5000 
population have adopted this System. 


Do nof transfer Soiled Books from One pupil fo Another, 
BUT 


Cover your books with the famous Holden Book Cover 











and have a New, Fresh, Clean Cover on the books 


BEFORE 


they are Transferred ! 











(Thereby Lessening the chances of spreading Contagious Diseases among the 
scholars.) 


3,000,000 Holden Book Zover's in use in the U.S. last year! 


This System [lore than Pays for itself. 
A Money Saver for the Taxpayer! 


Write for Samples Free. Holden Pat. Book Cover Co., 


P. O. Box 643-M. Springfield, Mass. 
2 
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Three Forms ot 
School Souvenirs. 
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Above illustration give you a vague idea as to general appearance of latest styles at 
Cabinet Picture Form is the form you should use when you wish y« 


always preserved by the scholars. Price: 10 Souvenirs, goc; 


and a great many mottoes. Price: 10 Souvenirs, 75¢; 


Round Corner Form, consisting of two or more cards unite: 
ur Souvenirs 
Full description will t 


Samples. We cannot send samples free, as « 
executed by good artists and workmen. 


g-tf Box 28. 


exira ones 3% 
Booklet Form, which contains in addition to names of teacher, officers, scholars, etc., 
extra ones, 3 


“tng, Sg 
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| Souvenirs 
ir photograph « he s it fiis the album and is 
4c each 
, 
f school life 
h 
I 


eat 


with Silk Cord. Price rs, 6oc ; extra one c each. 


re too expensive, being from the best of material and 
, 
e€ malied tree, at 


1 Sampilcs at 


G. Bixler Co., Wooster, Ohio. 





University of Michigan. 


Summer School, June 28-August 10. 


Courses will be offered in all leading Academic studies, in 
w, and in Engineering 
For information and circulars address 


JOHN 0, REED, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Blank Order Book 


ON TREASURER OF SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
Open. Book Containing Three 
Mundred Orders, $2.00. 


| 
I 





In response to inquiries from School Officers for a 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 
their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 

irders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 

Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following rates: 


Books Printed to Special Order: 


With Name of District and County, and other Blanks, in- 
iding Name of Treasureer if desired, printed in good style, 
Book Containing Three Hundred Orders, $3.00. 
We have also been printing Special Order Books for Over- 
seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Town- 
hips and School Districts, at same rate and in same form as 
ve, with changes desired. Address 


J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 
3 





HAHNEMANN 
Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
The Largest and Best Equipped 
Homeopathic Medical College in the World. 

The goth Annual seaso: ens Sept ber 12, 1899. The 
ege curriculum emt ¢ wing features 
1. A Four Years’ Gra 

2. Hospital and Dispe 
lege staff 
Fourteen General ( sixty Clinics each and 


oO 


truction by the Col 


ery week of the seas 
4. During the Year endir Apr 1, 1¢ there were treated 
in the Hospital 1 stall, 29,973 Cases 
5s. Actual Labrator tracti in Thoroughly Equipped 
Laboratories 
For announcements ar e Copy of Clinique, address 
the r gistrar 
JOSEPH P. COBB. M.D, 
Cc. 4H. VIt.48. M. D., Dean, 
2811-13 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 


g-6 


New York University 


SUMMER COURSES. 
Fifth Year, July 10-August 18. 
n New York City 


A delightful suburban loca 
For Anaouncement address 
MARSHALL S. BROWN, 
University Heights, New York City. 
Establ shed 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY “sz: 


THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U.S.A. 
ra made of Pure Copper and Tin only. 
#08 CHURCHES, COURT HOUSES, SCHOOLS, ete. 
ALSO ea iMES au prAre 
Makers of the Largest Bell in America 




















Co Pennsylvania Ceachers, —=:- 


Liberty Bell Leaflets, (Price 5 cents each.) 


Cranslations and Reprints of Original Historical Documents. 


Edited by MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, A. M., Ph. D. 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Ph. D. 

















Invaluable Aids to Teachers and Students of United States History. 





No. 1. Inducements and Charter from States-General of Holland to Settlers 
on the Hudson 

No. 2. The West Fersey Constitution of 1677. 

No. 3. Penn's Frame of Government of 1682, and Privileges ana Conces- 
sions of 1701. 

No. 4. Charter of the Province of Pennsylvania. 

No. 5. Gabriel Thomas’ Description of Pennsylvania and West Fersey. 

No.6. The Letters of a Farmer, or Fohn Dickinson's Arguments against 
English Taxation. 

No. 7. - Conrad Weiser's Notes on the Habits and Customs of the Troquots 
and Delaware Indians, prepared for Christoph Saur and pub- 
lished from 1746-1749. 

No. &. William Penn's Letter to the Free Soctety of Traders, 168}. 


ype? 


Othe r numbers will be tssued JYOMmM lime to time. 


The Standard Vertical Writing, 














COMPLETE IN SIX BOOKS. 


Tic series of Vertical Writing is called ‘‘Standard’’ because it embodies 








ideas which are likely to ¢ it permanency. Its character is strictly 

Educational, not fancit nd passing. It is the newest system of Ver- 
tical Writing submitted to educators. It aims at correct principles and profits 
by the good points and the errors of its more hastily prepared predecessors. 
Legibility, Rapidity, Beauty and Ease of Movement are the desirable features 
of any handwriting, and these qualities are evident in the ‘‘ Standard ”’ system. 
It is writing and not penned print, it is Vertical and not slant writing mad 
upright. It is a system and therefore works toward logical results and 


easily teachable. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Convention 


Los Angeles, Cal., 
July 11-14, 1899. 


The 
13 Santa Fe Route 


al Is the most comfortable summer route 

rawN Sil i ° . 

It is the shortest line— 

quois It provides the best dining-car and eating- 


pub- hos house service in the world. 


sae, 


a All the way from Chicago, Kansas City, 


Val 


ws Galveston or Denver— 
: Over its own rails. 


‘a 

we 
Ne 
4% 


Vat 


a] This Route presents scenes of extraordinary interest to the educated 


ve 


< traveler, which are fully set forth in the following illustrated descrip- 


<2 tive books, mailed free on application : 
we 

% Co California and Back, 176 pp., The Moki Snake Dance, 6o pp., Rew Mexico Health Resorts, 38 
< ~=—s- 176 illustrations. 64 illustrations. pp., 45 illustrations. 

‘4 Grand Canon of Arizona, 32 Las Vegas Hot Springs, 48 pp., Arizona Realth Resorts,184 pp., 


% ~~ pp., r5 illustrations. 39 illustrations, 27 illustrations. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Address E. F. BURNETT, 


General Eastern Passenger Agent. 


The Atchison, Topeka § Santa Fe Railway, 
377 Broadway, New York City. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY’S 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW BOOKS 


: OUR NEW POSSESSIONS. (Current Events for School Use.) Cuba; Puerto Rico; Hawaii; Philip- 


pines. 

An iuteresting and authentic account up to date of the physical features, climate, prodactions, and 

resources; with history of the people, education, etc. of our recently added territory. Four maps. - 
Price, $,10 


THE STORY OF THE THIRTEEN COLONIES. By H. A. Guerber. A fascinating historical 


reader, as well as a reliable text-book im tye history of our country. All the main facrs of colonial history 
presented simply yet vivi sly, and the whole so arranged as to be intelligible and veeply interesting to 
gramma: school pupils. Attractively bound, Fully illustrated. : Price, $.65 

) , 8.65. 


STORIES OF THE OLD BAY STATE. Py Elbridge S. Brooks. (Stories of the States Series.) 
Independent stories with a vein o! connec ion or association 1unning through the series which make a 
complete story of the history of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts from its settlement to the present 
time. Most charmingly written, and beautifully illustrated, Price, $.60. 

SELECTIONS FROM EDMOND AND JULES DE GONCOURT. Edited, with Introduction 
Bibliography, and-Appendices, by Arnul t Guyot Cameron, A. M., Pa. D., Professor of French in the 
John C. Green Schoot of Science of Princeton University, (Authorized Edition.) The selections in this 
book cover the types and the whole time of their authors’ production. They practically follow the order 
of their original appearances in book form. | he notes will be found to be full, and yet restrained, in 
comparison with the field of instruciion and the historical and literary possibilities they sugyest. Price, 

$1.25. 

INTRODUCTORY FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. By Victor E. Francois, Instructor in 
French in the University of Michigan. 
Recommended for use of students who have already gained some knowledge of French grammar,—sa' 
after the first year in the high school or the first semester in college, althoug’ it may be employed saauee 
with satisfactory results. Keferences may be made toany grammar. In two parts, with vocabulary con- 
taining all the French words used in buth parts. Price, $ 25 


RECENT SUCCESSFUL TEXTS 
BALDWIN'S SCHOOL READING BY GRADES. By James Baldwin, Ph.D. Eight Books—one 


for each year; Five books—for ungraded schools. Early introduction to the best American and Engiish 
authors, Beautiful illustrations. 
NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES By Jacques W. Redway, F. R. G. S., and Russell Hinman, author of the 
Eclectic Physical Geography. : 
wa» The study of the earth as the home of man. Inductive, natural treatment. Frequent reviews and exer- 
cises in comparisons. Correlations with language work, history, etc. Elementary, $.60; Advanced, $1.25. 
BARNES’'S NATIONAL VERTICAL PENMANSHIP. A system which develops the three essen- 
' tials of good penmanship with the least expenditure of time and effort; viz., legibility, rapidity and beauty. 
Many dainty drawings given which can be copied by pupils. Per dozen, $.75. 
McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By John Bach McMaster, 


Professor in the University of Pennsylvania. 
An unequaled account of the social, economic, and political history of the American people. Fascinat- 


ing style. Price, $1.00. 
OVERTON'S APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY. By Frank Overton, M. D., late Surgeon of the City Hospital, 

svew OrTrk. 

Very practical. Explanations of many common facts made in an entirely novel manner. Technical 

terms avoided. Primary, 30c.; Intermediate, 50c.; Advanced, Soc. 





Correspondence Invited 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 











IN CHOOSING TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR THE COMING 


SEASON, 


Superintendents and School Boards 


will do well to bear in mind 


John Fiske’s History of the United States 


for Schools. 
Cr. 8vo, $1.00, ne. 


John Fiske’s Civil Government 
United States. 


Cr. 8vo, $1.00, met. 


Riverside Literature Series. 
Over 150 numbers, containing the best literature 
written in the English language. Paper, 15 to 
50 cents, #ef; cloth, 25 to 60 cents, wef. In 
this Series are included the 


Riverside Song Book. 
Paper, 30 cents, met, boards, 40 cents, me¢,; the 


Riverside Primer and Reader. 


Paper, 25 cents, nef; cloth, 30 cents, me/ ; and the 
Hiawatha Primer. 
Cloth only, 40 cents, me/. 


Descriptive circulars of the books 
suttable for use tn all grades ¢ 


} 


in the | 


me 
f schools, will .b 


Houghton, Mifflin s 


Masterpieces of American Literature. 


Cr. 8vo, $1.00, net. 


Masterpieces of British Literature. 
Cr. Svo, $1.00, mez. 
Riverside School Library 
50 volumes, bound in half leather at 50, 60, and 
70 cents, mez. 
Modern Classics. 
34 vols, cloth, 40 cents, e/ 
Rolfe’s Students’ Series. 
11 volumes, Edited by WILLIAM J. RoLFE. Each, 
75 cents; to teachers for examination, 53 cents, #e?. 
Richardson's Primer of American Liter- 
ature. 
Revised and enlarged edition 
Colburn’s First Lessons: Intellectual Arith- 
metic Based on the Inductive Method. 
35 cents, me?. 


30 cents, met. 


A classic menta/ Arithmetic. 


ove and of many ot he» 


application 


ationed aod 


sent on 


4 Park Street, Boston, 
lt East 17th Street, New York, 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





Summer Session 


— OF — 


Cornell University. 


JuLY 5 To AUGUST 16, 1899. 


Sixty-three courses in nineteen different depart- 
ments are offered. 

Among the faculty of the Summer Session are 
sixteen Professors and four Assistant Professors. 

The work is adapted to Teachers of Public and 
Private Schools, especially Secondary Schools, 
and to Professors and Instructors of Colleges. 

University credit is given to matriculated under- 
graduate and graduate students. 

lhe tuition fee is $25. 

For circular and for book of Cornell and Ithaca 
views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, 


Cornell University, 
ITHACA, ™. Y. 
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Wonderland ’99 « « 


The latest ecition of our Wonderland 
Series, and just out, will inform you 


in detail why should use the 


SHASTA 
NORTHERN 


you 


PACIFIC 


route ome way in going to the N. E. A. 
Send Six CEnTs for it at once to Chas. 
S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn. 

For rates address I. M. Bortle, 47 
South 3d St., Philadelphia; Ed. C. 
Schoen, 1118 Carnegie Building, Pitts- 
burg. 
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Indisputable 





Economy and Cleanliness 











Absolute 
Convincin g effected by the 
“Holden System 'r Preserving Books,” 


; Sar Ae SE: Lede tos 64 C h rou g h t h e 


Increased Length otf Life 





ano Extra Durability of the 





text books! 
60 of the 63 places in Pennsylvania over 5000 
population have adopted this System. 


Do not transfer Soiled Books from One pupil fo Another, 
BUT 


Cover your books with the famous Holden Book Cover 











and have a New, Fresh, Clean Cover on the books 


BEFORE 


they are Transferred ! 











(Thereby Lessening the chances of spreading Contagious Diseases among the 
scholars.) 


3,000,000 Holden Book Zover's in use in the U.S. last year! 


This System [lore than Pays for itself. 





A Money Saver for the Taxpayer! 


Write for Samples Free. Holden Pat. Book Cover Co., 


P. O. Box 643-M. Springfield, Mass. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 










Uncle Robert’s Geography. 


By Francis W. PARKER and NeLuig L. Heim. A Series of Geographical Readers. 
Six volumes, illustrated. 12mo, cloth. 






TO SIXTH YEARS. Net. Grade. FIRST 1 IXTH YEAR. Net. 





Grade. FIRST 
1. Playtime and Seedtime . - -$ .32 | 4. Riversand Winds --- .- . Ln press. 
2. Onthe Farm --....-.»+...+-+ 42! 5. Mountain, Plain and Desert - 
8. Uncle Robert's Visit -.---... 50 | 6. Our Own Continent 


Nature Study Readers. 


sy J. W. TROEGER. ..... .. .~ Five volumes, illustrated, 12mo. 












Grade. Net. Grade. Nets 
i. Harold’s First Discoveries. - . -$ .25 | 4. Harold’s Explorations - - - - - /* press. 
2. Harold’s Rambles ------+-- .40! 5. Harold's Discussions ; =, 

3. Harold’s Quests .---+-.+-+-+-. .50 | 

















Teachers should see these books before making selections for class use. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 




































LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, HAHNEMANN 
\ South Bethlehem, Pa. Medical College and Hospital 
4 A SUMMER SCHOOL of from four to six weeks will be OF CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 
if held this year at the University, beginning July 6th. . 
Pi Courses iu the following subjects are offered : The Largest and Best Equipped 
; Chemistry. Ie oy 1 nes gp yr es Qualitative and Homeopathic Medical College in the World. 
i Quantitative Analysis in Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. The , nual season ovens Septembe Bn, T 
‘g Physics.—T Ronsatie al and Experimental Physics, with i _ 4) vines ¢ ber > a she foll 7 ri py 99. The 
f laboratory practice in the physical and dynamo lat oratory : y" Sue Veess’ Graded Collesint C. ry . 
Surveying.—Elementary Theory of land Surveying, with | 2. Hospital and Dispensary ¢ cal Yastrustion by the Cal 
; practical work in the field and drawing-room. | tone atu” ; —s . 4 0h, 
5 Mathematics. —Algebra, Trigonometry, Calculus, Differ- . Fourteen General! Clir xty Sub-Clinics each and 
E ¢ Equations and Theory of Functions. every weet 6f the senées Ps « Fe ur 5 
‘a T he re will also be given courses in French and German Lit 4 ‘During the Year ending April 1, 1898, there were treated 
i} . atl re, English Composition and Literature, History and in the Hospital and Dispensary by r own staff, 29,973 cases 
litical Economy. | 5. Actual Labratory Instruction in Thoroughly Equipped 









These courses will be open to women as well as men, an 
will be particularly adapted to teachers in secondary schools 
For descriptive circular of these courses, address The Sec- 


retary of Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa. 


Laboratories. 
For announcements and Sample Copy of Clinique, address 
I I jue, 





the registrar 

JOSEPH P. COBB. M. D., 
. - ————_—___———— - - c. MB. VILAS. M. D., Dean, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York City | 2811-13 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 


ie The professional school of Columbia | 
University for the training of general 












ws Teach bers teachers, supervisors, principals, super- - . 
intendents, and instructors in normal 
College —sshools"ana"cotages. Open vom | NeW York University 
ey - sexes. Fellowships and scholarships | 
= amounting to $5750 annually SUMMER COURSES. 
Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. | Fifth Year, Jul; r10-August 18. 
5 1 JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph. D., Dean. | 4 gelighttul suburbas , New York City. 






For Announcement addres 


University of Michigan. —. Sate ee 
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Summer School, June 28-August 10. 





| BUCKEYE. BELL FOUNDRY “t= 











Courses will be offered in ail leading Academic studies, in . W. VANDI i N €O., Cincinnati, o, v. S. A. 
Law, and in Engines ering. Bell s made of Pure Copper and Tin « only. 
For information and circulars address #OR CHURCHES, “AURIS HOUSES pArhpars. ete. 
10-3 JOHN 0. REED, Ann Arbor, Michigan. wre a ‘the Largest Bell in America 
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Co Pennsylvania Ceachers, —=- 
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Liberty Bell Leaflets, [Price 5 cents each. ] 


Cranslations and Reprints of Original Historical Documents. 


Edited by MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, A. M., Ph. D. 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Ph. D. 






































Invaluable Aids to Teachers and Students of United States History. 





No. 1. Inducements and Charter from States-General of Holland to Settlers 
on the Hudson. 


\ 


No. 


No. 3. Penn’s Frame of Government of 1682, and Privileges and Conces- 


The West Fersey Constitution of 1677. 


stons of 1701. 

No. 4. Charter of the Province of Pennsylvania. 

No. 5. Gabriel Thomas’ Description of Pennsylvania and West Fersey. 

No. 6. The Letters of a Farmer, or Fohn Dickinson's Arguments against 
knglish Taxation. 

No. 7. Conrad Weiser's Notes on the Habits and Customs of the Iroquois 
and Delaware Indians, prepared for Christoph Saur and pub- 
lished from 1740-1749. 

No. 8. William Penn's Letter to the Free Society of Traders, 168}. 


Other numbers will be issued from time to time. 


The Standard Vertical Writing, 


COMPLETE IN SIX BOOKS. 








HIS series of Vertical Writing is called ‘‘Standard’’ because it embodies 
ideas which are likely to give it permanency. Its character is strictly 
Educational, not fanciful and passing. It is the newest system of Ver- 

tical Writing submitted to educators. It aims at correct principles and profits 
by the good points and the errors of its more hastily prepared predecessors. 
Legibility, Rapidity, Beauty and Ease of Movement are the desirable features 
of any handwriting, and these qualities are evident in the ‘‘ Standard’’ system. 
It is writing and not penned print, it is Vertical and not slant writing mad¢ 


] 


upright. It is a system and 








therefore works toward logical results and is 
easily teachable. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


s 


‘~., A, — 
Convention 


Los Angeles, Cal., 
July 11-14, 1899. 


The 


Santa Fe Route 


Is the most comfortable summer route— 

It provides the best dining-car and eating- 
house service in the world. 

It is 24 to 36 hours shorter to Los Angeles 
than any other line. 


This Route presents scenes of extraordinary interest to the educated 
traveler, which are fully set forth in the following illustrated descrip- 
tive books, mailed free on application: 


a 
To California and Back, 176 pp., Che Moki Snake Dance, 6o pp., New Mexico Health Resorts, 838 


176 illustrations. 64 illustrations. pp., 45 illustrations. 
», Grand Ganon of Arizona, 32 Las Vegas Hot Springs, 48 pp., Arizona Health Resorts, 84 pp., 
pp., 15 illustrations. 39 illustrations, 27 illustrations. 


The summer climate of Southern California is delightful. The midsummer 
temperature of Los Angeles, San Diego, Coronado and Santa Barbara is lower 
than that of most Eastern cities. 
Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Copeka § Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 


Correspondence solicited. 
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Leading Text=-Books 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES. By Jacques W. Redway, F. R. G. S., and Russell Hinman, author of 


the Eclectic Physical Geography. Throughout this series the central thought is man in his relations to 
the Earth. The novel plan of treatment makes the study very interesting to both teacher and pupil. 
The maps are drawn on the same scale, and show correctly the relative size of the different countries ; 
no other text-books do this. Many of the maps are in the relief. Supplementary exercises, including 
laboratory work, are added, as well as references for collateral reading. 

ELEMENTARY, $.60 ; ADVANCED, $1.25 


BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READING BY GRADES. By James Baldwin, Ph. D. This series is 
divided into eight books, one book for each year. It can also be obtained in a combined series of five 
volumes by those who prefer it. The books have been prepared especially to meet the demand for fresh 
and attractive reading suitable for all school grades. The latest methods of instruction have been em- 
ployed, and everything has been done to meet the approbation of the best teachers. The books contain 
not only short and attractive stories of ‘child-life, but also selections from the works of the grea‘est au- 
thors. In this way the child becomes familiar with what is best in literature. The many illustrations 


are by noted artists. 


BARNES’S NATIONAL VERTICAL PENMANSHIP. A system which develops to the highest 
degree the three essentials of good penmanship in the simplest and most natural manner, viz., legibility, 
rapidity and beauty. A series of instructive phrases and sentences are employed which are very inter- 
esting to the young. Artistic drawings are given with the exercises to be copied by the pupils. Com- 
plete in eight books, Price, per dozen, $.75. 


McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES By John Bach McMaster, 
Professor of American History, University of Pennsylvania, Numerous maps and illustrations. An 
authentic history with a fresh and vigorous style. Though covering the entire history of this country, it 
is from 1815, when the industrial development of the nation begins, that important events are treated iu 


great fullness of detail. $1.00 


LYTE’S LANGUAGE SERIES. By E. 0. Lyte, A. M., Principal First Pennsylvania State Normal 


School, Millersville. Contains many unusual and interesting features not found in the ordinary text- 
books on English language. Both inductive and deductive methods are employed. Memorizing is re- 
duced toa minimum, ELEMENTARY ENGLISH, $.35 ; ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION, §$.50 ; 


ADNANCED GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 


WALTON AND BRUMBAUGH’S STORIES OF PENNSYLVANIA. By Joseph S. Walton, 
Ph. D., Professor of History, State Normal School, West Chester, Pa., and Martin G. Brumbaugh, A. M., 
Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogy, University of Pennsylvania, and President of Juniata College. A collec- 
tion of graphic tales taken chiefly from unwritten history, but typifying almost every important phase of 
the State’s growth. Well known stories have consciously been omitted, while special effort has been 


made to present the less familiar but by no means less important incidents. Illustrations historically 


correct. $.60 


GOHO'’S PENNSYLVANIA READER. By Stephen O. Goho, A. M., late Superintendent of Schools 


at Milton, Pa. A series of brief hero-sketches desfgned to inspire in the youth a noble emulation of the 
courage, self sacrifice, and patriotic devotion of their illustrious forefathers. May be used as a supple- 


mentary reader. 2 $.50 





Correspondence Invited 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 








TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT BOOKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


A History of the American Nation. 
By Andrew C. McLaughlin, 


Professor of American History in the University of Michigar 
12mo, cloth. $1.40. 


The purpose of the History of the American Nation is to trace the main outlines in the 
history of the American people, and to show how they came to be what they are to-day. 
The foundation of English colonies, the long struggle between the nations of western 
Europe for dominion in the New World, the gradual upbuilding of the English colonial 
system, the establishment of. English ideas, the steady growth of the colonists in industrial 
strength and in political capacity—these form the main themes of the colonial period. 
The facts of the Revolutionary period are treated at sufficient length to show the funda- 
mental principles for which the colonies stood, and for which they were willing to wage war 
against the mother country, principles which formed the basis of American political ideals. 

The book has an abundance of illustrative material. ‘The pictures are of real historical 
value, and the maps have been carefully prepared. ‘The latter include many fac-simile 
reproductions of old maps, which represent the contemporary nature of geography. 

The text-book is accompanied by a teachers’ guide, which contains suggestions to 
teachers, plentiful references to material, and some topics and questions to be used in the 
conduct of the work. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORE. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 





NOW READY 


MONTGOMERY’S 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Edition of 1899, including the Spanish War 


Cloth. 402+-1xxxii pages. Fully Illustrated 
For Introduction, $1.00. 


Mr. Montgomery’s well-known American History, which is universally acknowledged to 
be unequalled in scholarship, in true historic insight and temper, in interest and’ class-room 
availibility, has been thoroughly revised and brought fully up to date. 


Descriptive circular sent postpaid to any address 
Correspondence cordially invited. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York. Chicago. Atlanta. 
Philadelphia Office, 1229 Arch Street, 











Instruction for Teachers. 


Teaching by Correspondence in English, Mathe- 


matics, History, Science, and Languages. 
Study at Home under Harvard graduates. 
For particulars address, 
AUSTIN PHELPS, DEAN, 
12-2 Cambridge, Mass. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Morevacancies than teachers. Teach- 
+ ers’ Agencies ofAmerica, Wash. ,D.C 
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“Bound in Russia Leather.” 





“T have all the Eight Num- 


bers of your Franklin Square 


Song Collection, and by way 
of showing my very high ap- 


preciation of them have had 
them handsomely bound in 
Russia Leather, 
them constantly.” 


Extract from Letter of J]. W. Randall, of Randall & 
Randall, Counsellors at Law, Annapolis, Maryland. 


Sold Everywhere. Price, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00 
Full contents of the Several Numbers, with Speci 


men Pages of favorite Songs and Hymns, sent by 


Harpe: & Brothers, New York, to any address 


and use 














A GREAT TRIP. 


Have you teachers who have really made up your 
minds to use the Shasta-Northern Pacific Reute home 
from the Los Angeles N. E. A. actually an idea of what 
a trip that is going to be? Iam going to hint at a few 
things in connection with it. And I shall not refer to 
Yellowstone Park at all—there is so much else. 

At San Francisco, for most of you will stop to see 
that wonderful city a day or two, you will be somewhat 
fatigued after sight-seeing. You leave that city in the 
evening and after a most refreshing night's sleep, morn- 
ing will find you alongside the beautiful Sacramento 
river. From there unt:! well over into Oregon you will 
be filled with ‘‘the thirst of the human heart for the 
beauty of God’s working,”’ as Ruskin puts it. The 
great mountains with glorious Shasta at the head of the 
procession come and go; Castle Crags tower aloft in 
silent grandeur; Shasta Springs quenches your thirst; 
the Siskiyou Range and Rogue River Valley overpower 
vou. Another night and you are in Portland, over 
which beautiful Mts. Hood and St. Helens watch un- 
tiringly. Then comes the Puget Sound country, with 
its beautiful bays, great cities, wonderful forests, giant 
mountains, Rainier, the greatest captain of all, rising 
like a huge chunk of white marble toward heaven. 

What a historic region this! For a hundred years 
the nations were fighting to obtain possession of this 
old Oregon country. Exploration, diplomacy, emigra- 
tion, politics were worked for all they were worth to 
this end; at last the United States got it. Study your 
geographies and read your histories and see what a land 
of romance and resources it is 

Grant, Sheridan, Crook, and other great generals 
fought Indians there, in the early days. Now the rail- 
ways traverse it and steam craft ply upon its bays and 
rivers. 

Eastward from the Sound country lies an empire— 
a big one. Washington, Montana, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, with their great fruit ranches, mountains 
filled with gold, fields of grain and rivers and lakes, are 
also full of interesting historic incidents. Hennepin, 
Pike, Lewis and Clark, Nicollet, Schoolcraft and others 
have left their impress here. 

But, send Chas. S. Fee,G. P.& T.A.,N.P.R., St. 
Paul, Minn., six cents for Wonderland, ’99, and you 
will learn more about it than can be told here. For 
rates, etc., address I. M. BORTLE, 47 S. 3d St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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University of Michigan. 


Summer School, June 28-August 10. 


Courses will be offered in all leading Academic studies, in 
Law, and in Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 


10-3 JOHN 0. REED, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


HAHNEMANN 
Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The Largest and Best maenees 
Homeopathic Medical College in the Worid. 


The goth Annual season opens September 12, 1899. The 
college curriculum embraces the following features : 

1. A Four Years’ Graded Collegiate Course, 

2. Hospital and Dispensary Clinical Instruction by the Col- 
lege staff. 

3. Fourteen General Clinics and Sixty Sub-Clinics each and 
every week of the season. 

4. During the Year ending April 1, 1898, there were treated 
in the Hospital and Dispensary by our own staff, 49,973 cases. 

5. Actual Labratory Instruction in Thoroughly Equipped 
Laboratories. 

For announcements and Sample Copy of Clinique, address 
the registrar. 

JOSEPH P. COBB. M.D, 
Cc. BH. VILAS. M. D., Dean, 
2811-13 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 
9-6 


Blank Order Book 


ON TREASURER OF ScHOOL DISTRICT. 


Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
Open. Book Containing Three 
Hundred Orders, $2.00. 








In response to inquiries from School Officers for a 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 
their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following rates: 


Books Printed to Special Order: 


With Name of District and County, and other Blanks, in- 
cluding Name of Treasureer if desired, printed in good style, 
Book Containing Three Hundred Orders, $3.00. 

We have also been printing Special Order Books for Over- 
seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Town- 
ships and School Districts, at same rate and in same form as 
above, with changes desired. Address 


J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 





a@- The Pennsylvania District Register 
will be ordered at Publishers’ rates ($4.50 by express or $5.00 
by mail), to any School Board desiring it, and remitting 
amount here named with order for the book. Address, 

J. P. McCASEKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 


It is no Mistake 


tor any one to hang a set of The Lancaster School Mot- 
toes on the walls of the School-room. They are silent teachers. 
Thirty Mottoes and Lord's Prayer, by mail 1.10. Large type 
Easy to read. Address J. P. McCasxey. Lancaster, Pa 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY “ys? 


THE E. W. VANDUZEN 0., Cincinnati, 0., U.S./ 
Bells made of Pure Copper and Tin only. 


on CuRPeNES, GTUAT MONG APUDRLS- = 


Makers of the Largest Bell in America 














Indisputable 
Absolute 
Convincing 


“Holden System tor Preserving Books,” 


through the 


Economy and Cleanliness 
effected by the 














Increased Length ot Life 





anbD Extra Durability of the 


text books! 
60f0f the 63 places in Pennsylvania over 5000 


j population have adopted this System. 
De ne not fransfer Soiled Books from One pupil fo Another, 








BUT 


Cover your books with the famous Holden Book Cover 


and have a New, Fresh, Clean Cover on the books 


BEFORE 


they are Transferred! 











(Thereby Lessening the chances of spreading Contagious Diseases among the 
scholars.) 


3,000,000 olden Book overs in use in the U.S. last year! 


This System More than Pays for itself. 
A extent Saver for the Taxpayer! 





Write for Samples Free. Holden Pat. — Cover Co., 
4 Os Re GRO“. Springfield, Mass. 
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(,hristopher Sower (,ompany. 


The Oldest Publishing House in America. 


Publishers of modern educational books. 


In Press. 


The Standard Readers, 


By MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, Ph. D., 
Professor of Pedagogy in the University of Pennsylvania. 
These new readers are complete in five volumes. They embody and develop Dr. 
Brumbaugh’s ideas of methods in teaching reading. 


The Standard Vertical Writing, 


Complete in Six Books. 


The newest, most simple, beautiful, practical and teachaole system of vertical writ- 
ing published. A true vertical writing, not penned print nor slant writing made 


upright. 
Liberty Bell Leaflets, [5 es each.] 


Reprints of Original! Historical Documents. 

* MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, Ph. D., 
‘ JOSEPH S. WALTON, Ph. D. 
Invaluable aids to teachers of American History. 


Edited by 


Brooks’s Famous Mathematical Series. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., Ph. D.., 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


Brooks’s Arithmetics, Algebras, Geometries, Triognometries. 
Books of established methods, proven to be the best and still leading all others. 


Beitzel’s Primary and Advanced Word-Builders. 


Two logical and consecutive Spelling-books. 


Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks, Westlake’s Common-school 
Literature, Magill’s Modern French Series, etc. 


Christopher Sower Company, 


Publishers. 


614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 











From Homer B. Sprague. 


Prof. Homer B. Sprague, of Drew Theological Seminary, late Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in Cornell University, one of the best teachers of English Literature 
in the country, and a scholar whose annotated texts of lea authors are very 
widely known and used in the United States, writes as follows: 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Madison, N. J., November oth, 1898. 


PROF. J. P. MCCASKEY, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

DEAR SiR: I am delighted beyond expression at 
learning from the Memory Work Supplement to THF PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, of your grand work in Eng- 
lish and American Literature in the Lancaster High School, 
I have seen nothing equal to it. 

It is exactly in the line of the theories which I have 
presented in lectures before Teachers’ Institutes—as was 
the case a week or two ago at Wilkes-Barre 

I have nothing but admiration for this exhibit of what 
you have done. No contribution more valuable to the 
cause-of education than your work, and the presentation 
of its resulis, has, in my humble opinion, been made for 
many years. Thanking you for it, | am 

Most cordially yours, 
HOMER b. SPRAGUE. 





We have never met Prof. Sprague nor had any correspondence with him, but 
have long known him by reputation, and-are gratified that one holding a place so 
eminent among students and teachers of the best literature should be so generous 
and unqualified in his approval of what is found in the Supplementary Number of 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, to which he makes reference above, and which some of 
the Superintendents, in tewn and county, have seen fit to place in the hands of their 
Teachers. It has also been ordered for schools in Pennsylvania and elsewhere. It 
vould have been a good thing for me and for many another if such pamphlet had 

me iato my hands forty years ago; and | shall be glad to have it find its way now 
nto the hands of as many good Teachers as possible. For some of them it may 
ive suggestion because of which they will be glad forty years hence, and every year 
‘rom now until then. Teachers cannot be too rich in wealth of this kind, nor toil for 
‘ too long or too earnestly. © Fair rank in the University of Letters is within’ reach 


all, with or without diploma. J. P.M, 
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Unrivaled Books 
—+=and Methods 


Baldwin's School Reading by Grades. 
Furnished in eight books for graded schools; in five books 











for ungraded schools. The most attractive series of readers : Rice’s 
ever published. = Rational 
Natural Geographies. Elementary, $ .60. 2 Spelling 
Advanced, 1.25. = Book. 
The only School Geographies having corresponding maps : Part I, $ .15 
drawn on the same scale, and showing correctly the relative 2 part TJ 20 
size of countries. Many other new features, 3 : 
“6 ied ee I Na age) Natural 
: New School of Methods : trust 
oa = NEW SCHOO! OF MELNOGS = music. 
cMaster’s = . ‘a = Seven Books, 
School History = a ae = age ) = and Charts. 
f the : a : 
be : CHICAGO, ILL., ( : 
United States. : July 24-Aug. 4, = Patterson’s 
$1.00. : = American 
E FOR SUPERINTENDENTS, SPECIALISTS, AND ? Word 
Barnes's GRADE TEACHERS. pk a 
National 
Vertical DEPARTMENTS. ; Walton and 
Penmanship. School Music Geography Brumbaugh 5 
Eight Books = Drawing Arithmetic Stories of 
and Charts, = Poysical Culture Methcds Pennsylvania, 
= Moral Education Primary Methods $ .60 
= Penmanship Philosophy of 5 
Milne’s = English Education i 
Arithmetics. svuusvauecsonenaeune conencsecesunceanescansnsousceseussenconecenenscesnne® ; 


Elements $ .30 


Lyte’s Language Series. 


Standard . .65 


Elementary English, $ .35; Elements of Grammar and 
Composition, $ .50; Advanced Grammar and Composition 
Goho’s : —The sentence, the keynote of the series, is considered the 


Pennsylvania unit of expression. 
Reader, . $ .50 





Overton’s Applied Physiology. 


Primary, $ .30; Intermediate, ¢ .50; Advanced, ¢ .80. 
Contains many important medical facts not found in other 
text-books. Special attention paid to the effects of alcohol i 
and narcotics. New cuts. 





For Des:riptive Circulars and Special Infor- 
mation regarding our publications, and the 
New School of Methods, please write to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 





Indisputable 
Absolute 
Convincing 


“Holden System ior Preserving Books,” 


through the 





Economy and Cleanliness 
effected by the 











Increased Length of Life 





ano Extra Durability of the 


text books! 
60 of the 63 places in Pennsylvania over 5000 


population have adopted this System. 


Do not fransfer Soiled Books from One pupil fo Anofher, 








BUT 


Cover your books with the famous Holden Book Cover 


and have a New, Fresh, Clean Cover on the books 


BEFORE 


they are Transferred ! 











(Thereby Lessening the chances of spreading Contagious Discases among the 
scholars.) 


3,000,000 Holden Book Zover's in use in the U.S. last year! 


This System [ore than Pays for itself. 


A Money Saver for the Taxpayer! 


Write for Samples Free. Holden Pat. Book Cover Co., 
P.O. Box 643-M. Springfield, Mass. 
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Brooks’s 
New Arithmetics. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 





The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic. 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., PH. D., 


Formerly Principal of Millersville State Normal School, now 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 





- pe books are entirely new throughout, and they embody the 
principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popular 
and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of contents and in grading 
they are carefully adapted to modern requirements. To the making of 
these new Arithmetics Dr. Brooks brings his ample experience as Normal 
School Principal, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools, member 
of the ‘‘Committee of Fifteen,” and author of many mathematical books 
unprecedented for their success. 


Pennsylvania Teachers have always liked Brooks’s Arithmetics 


All Pennsylvania Teachers will like Brooks’s New Arithmeti:s 


For particulars address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 











Ginn & Company’s New Books. 


Allen & Greenough’s New Cesar. 


Seven Books. Edited by J. B. Greenoucn, Professor of Latin in Harvard University, 
B. L. D’Ooce, Professor of Latin and Greek in Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti,and M. Grant DANIgiL, recently principal in Chauncy Hall School. Half 
leather, Ix.4616 pages. Fully illustrated. For introduction, $1.25. 


| Wentworth’s Advanced Arithmetic. 


By G. A. WENTWORTH, author of ‘‘ Wentworth’ Series of Mathematics.’’ 400 pages. 
For introduction, $1.00. 


Wentworth’s New School Algebra. 


408 pages. For introduction, $1.12. 


| Wentworth and Hill’s Text-Book of Physics. 


By G. A. WentwortH and G. A. HILL. 440 pages. For introduction, $1.15. 


Blaisdell’s Practical Physiology. 


A Text-Book for High School, Academy, and Normal Schoo! Classes. By ALrert F. 
BLaIsDELL, M. D. Fully illustrated. 448 pages. For introduction, $1.10. 


| Frink’s New Century Speaker. 


Selected and adapted by Henry A. Frink, late Professor of Logic, Rhetoric and Public 
Speaking in Amherst College. 346 pages. For introduction, $1.00. 


GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Atlanta. Dallas. 
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| Don’t Buy . 


School Furniture until you have 
seen the best. The 


“Chandler” Adjustable 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York City 
The profess nal chool of Columbia 
University for the training of general 


Teachers teachers, supervisors, principals, super- 


and instructors in normal 


College s he ols | and colleges. Open to both 


Fellowships and scholarships 


a 


amounting to $5750 annually. 


Cc atalogue sent on applic ation to the Secretary 


12-12 JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph. D., Dean, 


DDD 








Established 1855. 
FIRST PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
MILLERSVILLE, PA. 


E. ORAM LYTE, Principal. 


~ VIII IWR IPD 


Di 


Spring and Summer session of 14 weeks will begin 
Monday, March 28,1898. Fall and Winter session of 
28 weeks will begin Monday, August 31, 1898. 

Students admitted at any time, 

Application for rooms should be made early. 

For catalogue and full particulars address the 
Principal. 


Is acknowledged the best. Its 
‘‘cost” is slightly higher than 


G 


— 


cheaper grades, BUT — it’s the 
cheapest in the end. 
Catalogues. 


165 Devonshire St.) i hae BELL FOUNDRY, 


= 
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AG Te 


W. VANDUZEN Co., Cincinnati, O 
BOSTON, MASS. Best Grade ( vpperand TineeerE ES 
Peas School, College & Chureh 


Founders of Largest Bell in America. 


























Natural Geographies 


By Jacques W. Repway, F. R. G. S., and Russet Hinman, 


Natural Elementary Geography $ .60 
Natural Advanced Geography = 1.25 


Full of new and striking merits. A study of 
the earth from the human side, embodying the rec- 
ommendations of the Committee of Fifteen. 


Systematic, topical treatment of physical, social 
and commercial features. Clear, accurate maps 
—those of corresponding subdivisions drawn 
upon the same scale. . Attractive, helpful illus- 


trations, 





The New School of Methods: 1898 


Hingham, [lass. Marthas Vineyard 
July 18-29 July 2-29 
Chicago, August 1-13 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. PHYSICAL TRAINING. | 

GEOGRAPHY AND COGNATE SCIENCES. & 

PEN/SANSHIP. DRAWING. MATHEMATICS. 
PEDAGOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 





Rare inducements for teachers. Attractive 
locations, combining the best advantages for study 
and recreation. Faculty of eminent specialists. 


Correspondence cordially invited. For further particulars Address , 
Cc. ©. BIRCHARD, Manager of New School of Methods, care of I 


AMERICAN Book COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York 


Cannan DARI AAA AAAAAAAAAA 





|\HIS Music Book, designed for Teachers’ Institutes Schools, 
, * SONGS OF DAYS: Our F amiliar School Song 8," 

|e dred favorite School Songs and Hymns. The Music of More t! 

arranged in Four Parts ; of the rest the Words cake The E lements of 

comprehensive. Twelve Responsive eacadineans ire add 


A Spring Song,*.... 49 | Guide Me, Great Jehovah,*. 11} Over th 
Abide With Me, . - 106| Hail Columbia,*.. . 73] Peace o1 

All Among the Barley,* 41 | Hallelujah Chorus,* (Han Jel) 46| Perri Mert 
All Hail the Power 99 | Happy Land,* . - « 37] Pleasu 

Allis Still, in Sweetest Rest, * 18 | Heaven is My Home, - + « 23] Mountain 
All the Saints Adore Thee, . 106 | Herdsman ’s Mountain ‘Song * Rain on the 
All Together, . . . . . . -101| Ho, Ho, Vacation Days, . . 104} Remember tl 
Alpine Horn, - 103 | Hobby Horse,* . 81} Robin Redbreast,*. 
America,*. - oa 89 | Home, Can I Forget Thee? 103 | Rosy Crown, The,. . 
Andreas Hofer,* - « « « « 67} Home of the Soul, - - 102} Row, Row, Cheerily Row, .« 
Angelic Songs are e Swelling, 106 | Home, Sweet Home,.. . . I ther Week 
Angry Words,* 34| Home’s Not Merely Walls, 99 ht?. 
Autumn Leaves,* 17 | How Can I Leave Thee, . . 105 
Away to School,. . - 99) | How gentleGod’s commands, 103 | 
Baby Bye, Here’ sa Fly, .« . = I Have Sighed to Rest Me,* 20) 


Battle Hymn 3i Republic,* . 3| I'll Do My Duty, 
Ben Bolt,* | In Excelsis G loria,* - 


Beulah Land, x ze |In Merry Chorus,* 
Birds in the W oodland, * | Innisfail, * , ot Ye 
Blest Be the Tie that Binds, * 43) I Would Not Live A Alw: Ly, 
Blossom Time,* . ea Jamie’s on the Stormy Sea, 
Blue Bird, The, ae . . Joo|Jesus, Lover of My Soul, 
Blue Alsatian Mountains, * 88 | Jesus, ti the Thought of Thee, 


6) 


Music ul 


- 44 
e Xt 5 
Now, 100 
26 
99 
102 
43 
IoI 
67 


ft 
42) 


-ator 


ye) % 


Safely thro’ an 
Saw ye Never in Twilig 
Sea Gulls, The,* 
Shall We Meet 
River ? are 
- 100 | Shells of Ocean,* . . 
93 | Silently Falling Snow 
45 | Silence! = 
+ 99! Silver Chimes, 
- Ol | Sing Glad Song 
54 Sing, Gaily Sing, . . 
- 100 | Singing in the Rain, . 
100] Slumber Song, The,*. . 
. 104] tealine 


Soft Music 


Beyond the 
99 
59 
et a oe 102 
PLience . 
= 


for Him,* 


Blushing Maple Tree,*. 
Boat Song, The, 

Bonnie Charlie,* - - 66} 
Brave Old Oak,*. . . . 59 | 
Bridal Chorus, “‘I ohengrin, #39 | 
Brightly, tog 
3uttercup Test,*. ..... 
Buy My Strawberries, * 4 


Carol, Carol, Christians,* 
Cherry Ripe,*. . - 95) 
Chide Mildly the E ‘rring, 
Child’s Hymn,* ° ° 
Child of the Rapist, * 
Children’s Songs, *. i i 
ChimeAgain, Beautiful Bells,* 
Christmas All Year Long 
Christmas Carol, - 106 
Christmas is Coming,*. » 3 
Christmas Time ComeAgain, ror 
Christ on Christmas Day . . 106 
Columbia,Gem of theOcean,* 13 
Coluinbia,God Preserve Thee*64 
Come All Ye Faithful,* 77 
Come Cheerful Companions,* 78 
Cradle Song Soldier’s Wife,* 79 
Deck the Tia, 1... .s «30 
Dothey Think of Me atHome 14 | 
Evening Hymn,* ..... 76 
- dd s Lamentation, 55 
Par Away, : «+ ee 
Farewell to the w oods, - 103 
I ro, Me te ss 6 

Father Joe,” oi 72 
Flag of Our Union Forever,* 79 
Flag of the Free,*. . . o « SF 
Flee as a Bird, +o 2 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,* 19| 
te owers for the Brave,* 30 | 
Fi 
Fi 
Fy 


85 
4 


« 105 


llow Me, Full of Glee,. . 101 
ot Traveler, The,*. 48 
ever and Forever,* . 51 | 
oben s Flag, - 104 | 
Geography Song,* 51 
Go to Sleep, Lena Darling,*, * 33 
Greenwood Tree,* . — 


ee | Jolly Old St. Nicholas . 
: Bj) on Pee, oa 


| Listen to the Mocking Bird,’ 


| Mill Whee A 
| Morning Red, . 
| Mower’s Song. 


3 | Mountain Maid’s Invi iti ation, * 81 


| My Old Kentucky Home,* 


| Oh, Happy Day, + « a 34 


Kathleen,* 
Kind W ords C 
Killarney, 
Land of Me mory, 

| Last Rose of Summer,* 
Lead, Kindly Light, 
Life Let Us Cherish 


Can ‘Never Die, 105 
. I0O0 

92 
- IOI 
. 104 
gli 
Little Boy Blue,* 7 oe 
Little Brother... .. ..« « 102 
Little Cherry Blossom,* . 69 
Longing for Spring, 
Lord, Dismiss Us,* 
Maid of the Mill,*. 
May is Come, The,* 
Majestic Sweetness, 
Meek aud Lowly, . 
Mellow Horn, The,* 
Mill May,* 
Miller of the 


* 


Dee,* 

The, 

Miller’s Daughter,. 

« 102 
» 100 


. 


hee, $2 


I5 
52 


My Country, ’tis of 
National Hymn,* oes 
Nearer, My God, to Thee, . 103 
Never Say Fail, 99 
Ninety and Nine, The* 10 
O Paradise,. . . » + 103 
Oft in the Stilly 1 Night,* 74 

:) 


Oh, Whiz at is the M: atter witl 
Robin, * é 
Old Cottage Clock, al 


| Old Easy Chair by the Fire, 
| Old Folks at Home,* 


Old Oaken Bucket,* . 
Old Santa Claus, * 
Our Daily Bread,* . 
Our Flag is There,* 
* With Masic in hur parts. 





Prices.—One Copy, Thirty 
by express, Fifteen Daitars. 


Address 


Cents ; 


24 | 
63 | 


87 | Sound Our 


Welcome, Pretty 


| When Sha ill 


Four Copies, by mi ail, “One Dollar ; 
Pa A McCaskey. Lancaster, Pa. 


( 
| Speed Aw 


Softly Now the 
Somewher« 
Song of the Hi 
Sparkling 


Speak 


r@l I 
Spring, G 
Star S1 
Stars Tren 
Summer 
Sweet By 
Sweet 
mweetel 
Mornin 
Swingin 
Appl 
Tempe 
The C 
There l 
Thought 
Three Kings 
Trancadillo 
Twickenh 
Under th id 
Up the Hills, 
Upidee, 
Vesper Hymn 
Wander Stat 
Weep for tl 


e Shace ot ft 
. IOI 
» IOI 
99 
95 
° I0o5 
93 
. 100 
*. » 45 
We Meet Again, 100 
When the Mists,.. . . IO! 
When the llows Home- 
ward Fly - 103 
Where, O Whe , - 104 
WhyDoS ner Roses F< -* 6 
Woodman, Spare that Tree, 21 
Work, ortheNight i sComing,!Io4 
Your Mission - 106 
Elements of Musi . 107 
Responsive Readings, . 115 


What Fa 
What Means this Gl 


viOTY 


wa 


One Hundred Copies, 








See eee eee . 














Indisputable Economy and Cleanliness 
Absolute 
ae effected by the 
Convincing 








“Holden sy stem ior Preserving Books,” 


through the 





Increased Length of Life 





ano Extra Durability of the 


text books! 
60 of the 63 places in Pennsylvania over 5000 
population have adopted this System. 


Do no not transfer Soiled Books from One pupil fo Another, 
BUT 


Cover your books with the famous Holden Book Cover 














and have a New, Fresh, Clean Cover on the books 


BEFORE 


they are Transferred ! 











(Thereby Lessening the chances of spreading Contagious Diseases among the 


scholars.) 


3,000,000 Holden Book Covers in use in the U. $. last year! 


This System [ore than Pays for itself. 
A oy: Saver for the Taxpayer! 


Write for Samples Free. Holden Pat. Book Cover Co. *y 
fp ee Springfield, Mass. 








They mark the beginning of a new epoch in the teachin Arithmetic 


Speer’s Arithmetics 


By WILLIAM W. SPEER, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, CHICAGO, ILL 


Speer’s Elementary Arithmetic has been adopted re- 
cently for exclusive use in the Second, Third, and 


Fourth Grades of the CHICAGO Public Schools 


Descriptive circulars sent free on application. We cordially invite 


correspondence, 


GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Atlanta. 





Philadelphia Office: 1229 Arch Street. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY: New York City 
The professional school of Columbia 
University for the training of general 


Teache ts teachers, supervisors, achat ipals, super- 


intendents, and instructors in normal 


U2 


( Colleg ‘{s schools and colleges. Open to both 
School Furniture until you have |C¢ ‘ sexes. Fellowships and scholarships 


rr amounting to $5750 annually 
see > st. p 
cen the best The Catalogue sent on application to tl 


“Chandler” Adjustable |& 12 JAMES E. alan? Ph. D., Dean. 


mast PaaSyLvaN 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


MILLERSVILLE, PA. 


E. ORAM LYTE, Principal. 
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Fall and Winter session of 28 weeks will begin 
Is acknowledged the best. Its Monday, August 31, 1898. 
“cost” is slightly higher than Students admitted at any time 


a - 
cheaper grades, BUT — it’s the )) Application for rooms shi ye made early. 
A For catalogue and full particulars address the 


cheapest in the end. 
Principal. 


Catalogues. 





E. W. VANDUZEN Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Best Grade Copper and Tin 
School, College & od TEL LLS 
Founders of Largest Bell in America. 


2 
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BOSTON, MASS. 





165 Devonshire St. | rm ee BELL FOUNDRY, 




















Brooks’s 
New Arithmetics. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 


The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic. 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic. 


BY EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., PH. D., 


Formerly Principal of Millersville State Normal School, now 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 





Apne books are entirely new throughout, and they embody the 
principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popular 
and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of contents and in grading 
they are carefully adapted to modern requirements. To the making of 
these new Arithmetics Dr. Brooks brings his ample experienceas Normal 
School Principal, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools, member 
of the “‘Committee of Fifteen,” and author of many mathematical books 
unprecedented for their success. 


Pennsylvania Teachers have always liked B:ooks’s Arithmetics. 


All Pennsylvania Teachers will like Brooks’s New Arithmetiss. 


For particulars address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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ues and full p 
Students Admitted at any time. For Catalog 

Skilled Instructors. 

address 


Principal. 


4 Best Equipped Normal 
Sch. “ for Teachers in Pennsylvania. The Oldest an 
The ae Training Sc 
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PVP PIVISS 


Leading American 
Text=-Books 


A complete list of common school books by leading American 
educators—all published within the past three years. 


Natural Geographies 
Natural Elementary Geography, $ .60; Natural Advanced 
Geography, $1.25. 


Baldwin’s Readers 


Eight books for eight grades ; also in five-book series. 


Eclectic School Readings 


Over twenty volumes of attractive supplementary reading. 


McMaster’s School History of the 
United States $1.00. 
Natural Course in [lusic 


In Primer, five Readers, and Charts. 
¢ . 
Lyte’s Language Series 
Elementary English, § .35 ; Elements of Grammar and Com- 
position (In Press). 


Overton’s Applied Physiology 


Primary, $ .30: Intermediate, $§ .50; Advanced, § .80. 


Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic 


First and Second Books, each § .18; Third and Fourth Books, 
each, $ .20. 


Milne’s [ental Arithmetic $ 36. 
Rice’s Rational Spelling Book 


Part I, $ .15; Part II, § .20. 


Largest number of the best books at the lowest prices. New books constantly is- 
sued to meet new demands in every department. Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN Book COMPANY 


Washington Square, 87, York 
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